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THE PICTORIAL TIMES TO ITS READERS. 

We intend to GIVE to one of each class of 10,000 of our 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS the Sum of One THOUSAND 


POUNDS Sterling, upon the plan detailed in the 358th page 
of the present Paper, which should be at once referred to. 


a err en a nara eae 
THE DUKE AND THE SOLDIER. 
A CONTRAST, 


Ir was a bright sunny morning in June, that we wended our way 
to the early prayers at the Chapel Royal, St. James's The path 
thither was, 28 it were, through a necropolis — a city of the dead; 

on the vast population of every grade there locked in slum- 
for sat the image of mortality. The doors of the sacred edifice 
ber, not open on our arrival; but at length we were admitted, and, 
were ten minutes before eight, formed part of the congregation, 
about ting so far as a glance could determine, of about fifteen 
consisting The most perfect silence prevailed; the carpeted floor 

Fam every foot-fall, and there was not a sound of a rustle or a 
m 
ig ae two minutes to eight an individual entered, but little 
than the ordinary height: he was simply attired ; the burden 
e was upon him; it was shown by his pallid cheeks and 

hitened locks ; but there was a marvellous expression of eye, 
Eich no art of the painter could depict ; and with a step marvel- 
ae firm for his years, he passed, looking straight onwards, to 
g seat on the left of the pulpit. It was the Duke, for whose 
paton, wreathed with imperishable laurels, many a proud monarch 
would gladly lay down his sceptre. 

He was in his place almost as soon as the clergyman entered the 
desk, in accordance with the strict and unvarying punctuality of 
his ‘Jlustrious life. The living voice now began the service ; there 
was no clerk, nor was one needed, for the Duke commenced and 
continued the responses s0 distinctly, and with so marked an em- 
phasis, as to be heard above the little congregation assembled, 
This was done, too, with a simplicity and earnestness truly cha- 
racteristic. One or two verses of the Psalms for the day (the 16th 
of the month) sounded strangely from the lips of the veteran and 
honoured conqueror ; for instance, the fourth verse of the 79th 
Psalm, “ We are becomefan open shame to our enemies — a very 
scorn and derision to them that are round about us.” And again, 
the sixth verse of the following Psalm, which is even more strik- 
ing, “ Thou hast made us a very strife unto our neighbours, and 
our enemies laugh us to scorn.” No mind, however, could ‘mani- 


more 
of ag 


festly be more free than the Duke’s from the effect of so singular: 


a contrast between the words of him who uttered them and thie 
veteran hero. To the sermon that followed he was profoun 
attentive; and at the close he left the chapel, taking the arm of 
Sir Frederick Trench, who joined him at the inner door. «.', 

The sight was fruitful in reflection ; it suggested the trhe posi: 
tion of the most illustrious of living men in the presen@e. of Him 
who has determined that “ the race is not to the swift, nor the 
pattle to the strong;” the dependence of man, however vast his 
wealth, or glorious his honours, on the great and supreme source 
of happiness, and his equality in this respect with the humblest of 
the human family. This thought brought before us the British 
soldier from the ranks, and we felt that when the commander-in- 
chief of the forces had all the religious advantages he desired, the 
men, without whom the most consummate generalship would be 
unavailing, had often no such provision, if sought; nor any means 
of awakening them to a sense of its importance, if indifferent and 
callous. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the routine of a soldier’s exist- 
ence — not indeed when the ‘shouts and wails of war are heard» 
but in 

The piping times of peace. 


A country lad, for example, two or three years short of ma- 
turity, cannot obtain employment; or, which is more frequently 
the case, dislikes any; prefers the bench in front of the village ale- 
house, or the seat in the chimney-corner, to following the plough, 
or striking the iron, and especially to joke or romp with Jenny 
who hands him his mug or his pipe. What a fine fellow in his 
estimation is the recruiting sergeant, or even the corporal —the 
very embodying of ease, indulgence, and gallantry! Who can 
wonder that the rustic when most sober is fascinated by the dash 
of what he sees, and the romance of what he hears, and declares 
he will “list ;” or that in such company he should sink into excess, 
and take the shilling that makes him a soldier? 

He now spends some time in the usual course of drill, to which 
surely nothing can go more fully “ against the grain ” of his com- 
mon humanity. As soon as this is over, the regiment he has 
joined is, perhaps, ordered abroad — to spend three years at Gib- 
raltar, Malta, or the Ionian Islands, in idleness, indulgence, and 
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with some trial of his constitutional vigour. There is another far 
more severe, in his subsequent residence in the West Indies; and 
it is, perhaps, heightened by intemperance. Fever breaks out, he 
becomes at once its victim; for there is a widely-spread grave- 
yard in the Antilles, and the ashes of our soldiers have plentifully 
mingled with its upturned soil, But it may be supposed he re- 
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act of forgiveness may be valuable — some favour may be within | 
his inclination and power, But his furlough will soon end ; its | 
brevity, indeed, will just be in proportion to the sense of its enjoy- | 
ment. He re-enters the barracks at the appointed time ; a riot 
takes place, and he is ordered with the whole or part of his regi- 
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his native village. 
sister, and perhaps the children of one or the other, must open a 


spring, however long it may have been sealed, in his bosom. Some | 


covers; time rolls on; he is ordered to Canada; and it is not till 
several years have elapsed that he sets foot again on the land that 
gave him birth. 


There must be some emotions of pleasure when he returns to 
His father, his widowed mother, a brother, a 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AT THR EARLY SERVICE OP THE CHAPEL ROYAL, ST, JAMES'S. 


ment to quell the tumult. Ireland has to be reinforced, and he 
goes to that country — truly a bird of passage, but obeying a will 
which is rarely or never his own, An emergency may require the 
rule of a five years’ residence after foreign service to be broken 
through, and at Cork he takes ship to India, to be exposed to the 
danger of cholera or the jungle fever—to fall by the bullet or the 
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sword of the foe, or to survive till his return after a thousand hair- 
breadth escapes. 


And now, where is an equality in advantage with the Noble 
Duke? He repairs to an edifice from time to time, where thé void 
he feels within is relieved or soothed; but there may be in the 
minds of.many of our soldiers the same sense of necessity.; but 
rarely is there, and in numberless instances there is not for them, 
It is true that in Portman Street‘ there is on a 
Sunday a hurried morning service in the mess-kitchen ; and within 
the last few years a chapel has been built of some extent, at the 
Wellington Barracks. ‘But it is only to the household troops any 
settled benefit can accrue; the regiments of the line are soon 
gone far beyond the reach of any such aid to the mind and the 


the same solace. 


heart. 


There are only five military stations in all England, three in Scot- 
land, and one in Ireland, having efficient chaplains, whose duties 
In all other parts of the United 
Kingdom, though 50,000 men are distributed through it, there are 
no such functionaries. There are, indeed, regulations which re- 
quire that “ the troops, if not hindered by stress of weather, or 
other good cause, shall attend the worship of God somewhere on 
the Lord’s day; ard that when sick in the hospital they shall be 
visited; if members of the Church of England, by the clergyman ; 
if Roman Catholics, by the priest; if Presbyterians, by the mi- 
nister of their own persuasion.” But these regulations, however 
well intended, involve formidable, if not insurmountable, diffi- 


lie exclusively among the troops. 


culties. o ~ ; 
The parish church is sometimes accessible if it 


dissolute who are collected by the military parade. 


himself multiplied. 


little, if at all, more favourable in their tendency. 


Where the parish church is beyond reach, the service is some- 
times conducted in barracks, that is, in the open air, in one of the 
mens’ sleeping-rooms, or perhaps in the riding-school — circum- 
stances appropriate enough in foreign service, when others are ont 
of the question, but beyond all defence when peace is undisturbed. 

What then shall be said of other parts of the earth, to which we 
have tracked already the British soldier. At Gibraltar there is 
but one clergyman; at Malta, apart from the generosity of 
Queen Adelaide, only one; and at the Ionian Islands, though 


separate from one another by many miles of sea, only two are 
allowed for the whole group. It were only a melancholy detail to 
proceed further. 

Moreover, the means of deteriorating the charaeter of the troops 
are abundant; and some striking instances of this will sometimes 
meet the view. Let a walk be taken in St. James’s Park, for ex- 
ample, and it may be ascertained that while a regimental school is 
thrust into a low-roofed, ill-ventilated, under-ground room, a large 
proportion of the whole barracks is let by government as a can- 
teen. Asa specimen, too, of the nice contrivance in such matters, 
the rent paid by the landlord of this drinking-house is calculated 
according to the average numbers of the corps occupying the bar- 
racks — evidently on the assumption that the soldier will lay out 
a certain portion of his pay in putting 

m —— an enemy in his mouth 

To steal away his brains. 
It amounts to nothing to say the soldier will drink; if this be 
true, is it wise policy to give him every facility for the grati- 
fication of a dangerous propensity ? What a fruitful parent of 
military disobedience, ay, and military outrage, is intoxication! 
The handcuffed deserter, whom we have often seen guarded through 
the streets to the place of punishment, and the offences of the 
soldiery that come before us in the public prints, are commonly to 
be traced to some drunken debauch. And yet, at the public cost, 
the soldier is plied at every hour with the strongest temptations 
to form a habit of intoxication, while the better principles of his 
nature are left to vegetate in a bleak and chilly atmosphere — and 
commonly to perish. 

We leave the fact without comment. We have described what 
we believe to be an enormous evil: it is not our province to de- 
scribe the remedy. We have written merely as Britons, sensible 
of our great obligations to the army ; we intrude not on ecclesias- 
tical affairs. We feel, however, that the soldier, engaged in quell- 
ing a riot at home, or living tranquilly in his barracks in some 
part of our sea-girt isle, should have all the training of which his 
moral nature is susceptible. We feel too that, exposed, as he often 
mast be, to all the dangers of war, his claims to this acquire an 
accumulative and irresistible force. He may be callous to his best 
interests, or intent on plunging into the grossest excesses ; but 
this only shows that every effort should be made to arouse him to 
a due sense of his real welfare, But, on the other hand, the heart 
may be fully alive to them; and there is evidence that it is 
so in the case of multitudes of British soldiers. Surely then there 
should be some fountain within reach, at which the thirsty spirit 
may drink and be refreshed, 

We ask, in conclusion, what leads the Duke to the Chapel Royal 
of St. James’s. And why should not every British soldier at home, 
or on a foreign station, be in this respect on an equality with 
England’s most illustrious living hero ? 
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A CABINET Councit was held on Tuesday afternoon, at three o'clock, at the 
Foreign Ottice. The Duke of Buccleuch arrived in tue forenoon in town from 
the north to attend the meeting. The ministers present were—Sir Robert Peel, 
the Duke of Wellington, | ord Wharneliffe, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Karl of 
Aberdeen, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Earl of Haddington, the Karl of Ripon, Lord Granville Somerset, the Earl 
of Lincoln, and the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert. ‘fhe council sat three hours 
and a half. 

BY AN OFFICIAL RgeruRN which has just been published, it appears that the 
Customs duties received in France last October, amounted to 14,398,465f.. being 
1,223,0001. More than in October, 1844. The inerease arose chicfly on the im- 
ports of colonial and foreign sugars. 


be fine weather, 
but no commanding officer will march his men far in the rain ; 
and if this should not fall, the troops are marched to the music of 
their own bands, frequently amidst the jibes and jokes of the 
And then 
they are stowed away in any part of the edifice in which room can 
be found, many most likely out of sight of the clergyman, and, 
may be, beyond the reach of his voice. The troops, too, have 
in many instances wives and children; but these remain in the 
barracks, for the military authorities have never yet acted on the 
old saying, that a man’s wife is himself divided, and his offspring 
To services for the troops, apart from the 
usual congregation, there are similar obstacles, and they are but 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. — The following is an extract from a private letter 
received from New York, and which was posted up in the underwriters’ room of 
the Liverpool exchange : — 

“ New York, Nov. 15.— I have availed myself of a favourable opportunity 
to ascertain how far the expressions of the “ Union,” in its daily articles, are 
justified by the present intention of the president and cabinet, and, to my regret, 
learn that all the strong and decided expressions that appeared in the ‘inau- 
gural’ will be repeated in the forthcoming message ; and it is generally under- 
stood that it is the intention ofthe Polk party to make Oregon the hobby for 
continuing in power a second term. The Abinet is unanimous on the subject of 
the Oregon, except Mr. Buchanan, the secretary of state, who will doubtless 
ultimately yield his assent. It is not to be disguised that both our houses of re- 
presentatives and senate are strongly democratic, and ready to carry out the 
views of the President, which are to declare our right to the whole of Oregon, 
to give notice that the joint occupancy shall cease, and to recommend the laws of 
Iowa to be extended over all the western territory to the Pacific.” 

Buenos Ayres. — The following intelligence was posted up in the under- 

riters’ room, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool : — 

“ BUENOS Ayres.—The British secretary of legation has addressed the mer- 
chants to apply for an extension of the term of fifteen days, which it is proposed 
to grant for neutral vessels to leave this port, after the blockade is established. 
The native inhabitants are exasperated beyond measure by this ill-timed display 
—the blockade — of the combined powers. 

“ SEPT, 21.—The boat of her Majesty's ship Curacoa is now coming on shore 
with Sir Thomas Paisley, to notify the blockade. If an extension of time is not 
allowed, the vessels now discharging will not have time,to reload.” 


———_> 
THE ALLEGED MURDERS ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


After the disposal of the night charges on Tuesday at the Thames Police 
Court, Captain oragt Johnston, the master of the ship Tory, from Hong Kong, 
who preferred an unfounded charge of mutiny against 17 of his crew three weeks 
ago, and who was subsequently taken into custody himself, was again brought be- 
fore Mr. Broderip. He stands charged with the wilful murder of William Ram- 
bert, chief mate; William Mars, second mate; and Thomas Reason, able sea- 
man, during the voyage from Hong Kong to London. 

Long before the arrival of the magistrate more than 300 persons had collected 
in the street opposite the court, who were all anxious to obtain admission ; but 
strict orders had been given to the police not to permit any one to enter the 
court, except the reporters for the public press, until the prisoner was placed at 
the bar, at which time the court was filled, but was not overcrowded. Towards 
the conclusion of the proceedings, which lasted five hours, the court was crowded 

O excess, 

The prisoner Johnston, who has been in custody a fortnight, and is afflicted 
with erysipelas of the leg, on which account his examination was postponed last 
week, was brought from the Westminster Bridewell in the police van. He was 
in a very debilitated condition, and unable to walk without assistance. He was 
lifted out of the van by two police constables, and carried into the gaoler’s room. 
On being brought into court two hours afterwards, he was accommodated with a 
seat. He appeared to be very ill, and he has become much thinner since his ap- 
prehension. 

No legal gentleman appeared for the prosecution, although it was fully antici- 
pated that the Solicitor for the Treasury would conduct it. Mr. Humphreys, 
the solicitor, of Newgate Street, appeared for the prisoner, and took full notes of 
the evidence. 

The first witness called was Julian Cordiviallo, an Italian seaman, who was 
given into custody at Deal, brought to London in irons, and charged with mu'iny, 
when the captain excepted him from the others, and he was immediately libe- 
rated. On being sworn he was desired by Mr. Symons, the chief clerk, who 
conducted the examination, to confine himself to the circumstances attending 
the death of Reason. He stated that he saw Tom Reason sitting on a sofa in the 
cabin, and the captain wes asking him about a mutiny. Reason was hurt before 
this, and some physic was administered to him. The witness here began mutter- 
ing to himself in broken English, about his determination to tell the treth, and 
that he wo ‘d not tell a lie for 20,0002. With some difficulty it was elicited from 
him that tue captain had cut Reason with a sword, and that was the cause of 
giving him medicine. That was when the ship was crossing the Line. On the 
ast occasion when Reason was wounded he was very prudent and quiet, and the 
captain asked the boy Jemmy for a bayonet, as the sword would not do. The 
bayonet was brought to the captain, who immediately hit Reason with it on the 
chest, but could not recollect whether it was the larboard or starboard side. I 
called the cook directly, and I cut Reason’s flannel, that I might discover the 
wound, so as to stop the blood with some cotton, and the captain then said,“ Oh, 
do Tom speak two words!” and the captain threw the bayonet on the cabin 
floor. The man soon died. He did not live above a quarter of an hour after he 
received the wound with the bayonet. The corpse was hauled on deck. 

William Dun, the cook, was then called and sworn. He is one of the men 
originally charged by the prisoner with mutiny, and brought from Deal to Lon- 
don in irons. e said he could not recollect dates, and then deposed as follows: 
—I was in the cabin when Reason was called down about half-past twelve o'clock 
one day, and saw the captain with a bayonet in his hand standing over Reason, 
and heard a noise as if the captain was sticking a bayonet into Reason’s head, 
and he was calling out for mercy, to which the captain said, he would show him 
none at all, The boy Glover then came into the pantry, where I was kept, and 
told me the captain had killed Reason, I was sent up for some water, and when 
l came down into the cabin again, Reason was lying on the captain's sofa. The 
captain had his hand on Reason's left breast, and he told me Reason was dead. 
The captain took his hand off his left breast, and I saw two wounds, which had 
been made with a bayonet, from which the blood was oozing. 1 told the captain 
he had better get some cotton to be put on the wounds. The body of Reason 
was then taken out, and laid at the pantry door, and five men were called to take 
him upon deck. The captain then ordered the body to be laid out on the top 
gallant forecastle. Next morning the body was sewed up in some canvass, and 
Spence, one of the apprentices, read the funeral service, and the body was com- 
mitted to the sea, - 

Franklin Tucker, one of the seamen who was brought from Deal in irons, said 
he knew no more about the death of Reason, except that he saw his corpse 
brought upon deck. He saw him go into the cabin alive about three quarters of 
an hour previous. He was then in a dreadful state and bleeding profusely from 
several wounds on the head. The deceased was in the cabin in the early part of 
the evening. Witness did not then see any wounds or other injuries on his per- 
son. The deceased told him the captain had cut him. The witness was pro- 
ceeding to relate more of the conversation, but as it was not in the presence of 
the prisoner, it could not be received. 

David Johnson, another of the unfortunate seamen who were put in irons at 
Deal, and falsely charged with mutiny, deposed, on the evening Reason went 
down into the cabin, he came to me in the forecastle with a deep cut across his 
brow. I heard Julian Cordiviallo, the Italian, come forward and call Reason by 
name, to wait upon the captain in the cabin. Reason immediately left me and 
went down. When I saw him again he was dead, and five of the hands were 
carrying the body along the deck. 


THE MURDER OF MARS, 


Barry Yelverton, the apprentice, on being ordered to relate all he knew touch- 
ing the death of Mars, the second mate, said — I was in the cabin when the cap- 
tain sent for Mars, and I saw him cut at him. 1 now allude to the last day —the 
day he died. He was down several times before that. I saw a large piece cut 
off his head by the captain. I cannot tell how many days that was before he died. 
Mr. Broderip: About how many ? recollect yourself. Witness: I think it was 
the any. before ; the night time. I saw no more of Mars the day following that 
on which the piece was cut off his head. The last day he was called into the 
cabin, the captain cut at him a good deal with a cutlass or sword, At that time 
Mars was all over blood. I could scarcely see his face for blood. Mr. Symons: 
Was he at liberty, or in any way confined ? Witness: He had been in irons 
before that. I can’t exactly say whether he had the handcuffs on when he last 
came into the cabin, but his hands were in such a position before his body that I 
have no doubt they were confined. Mars could not stand at the time, and one of 
the boys and Julian tied his hands up to a beam while the captain cut at him. I 
gave Julian a wink to take the man down out of that. Mars was so weak at that 
time he could not hold his head up. He was taken down and lay gasping on the 
cabin floor for a short time, until the captain ordered him to be taken upon deck. 
The captain looked at him and said, “ Look at the murderer; don’t he look like 
one?” I can’t say who took him on deck, but I heard the captain say, “* Squeeze 
him, squeeze him, or 1 will squeeze you.” He was taken on deck, and shortly 
afterwards some one came down into the cabin, and said Mars was dead. The 
captain told me to go upon deck aud ascertain if he was dead. I went upon 
deck, and saw him lying dead abreast of the main hatch on the !arboard side. 

James Glover, a boy, who said he acted as steward, was next sworn, and he 
was examined last time as to the death of Reason. He was now directed to con- 
fine himself to the death of Mars. He said that Mars was repeatedly called into 
the cabin, and cut by the prisoner with a sword, and that he died the same day. 
The deceased was cut about the head. When Mars was called into the cabin on 
one occasion, he had no handcuffs on. On other occasions, when he was called 
into the cabin and cut, he had irons on his hands, and could not have made any 
resistance if he had been go disposed. 

Julian Cordiviallo was recalled. He was directed to state what he knew about 
the death of Mars. He said the captain repeatedly called Mars a brute, and cut 
him with a sword. The last time he saw Mars was at the time the captain was 
petting his dinner. ‘The captain sent for Mars, but whether it was a boy or not 

e could not say; but if it was a boy (said the witness) send for him, Jet him 
speak. Mars came into the cabin, and Spence, Harry Slack, the carpeuter, and 
witness were in the cabin. 

Mr. Broderip: What did the captain do to him ? 

Witness: He struck at him with the sword. He was almost killed when he 
came down, and all the blood over him, and he was in irons. 

Mr. Broderip: Where was he cut ? 

Witness: He was cut any way, any way. Wherever you could name; on de 
breast, de face, over his head, and all his fingers nearly cut off. (Sensation.) 1 
respected my officer just as much when he was in the irons as when he was on 
duty. The captain ordered us not to call him Mr. Mars any more, but call him 
Mars. He told me and the boy not to touch}him with our hands, but to prick 
him up with the bayonet, and make him to stand up. Then he says, ‘ Are 
you and Harry not able to make him stand up?” and I said “ No.” * Well, 
then,” says he, “make him fast with a rope somewhere or other.” There was a 
cleet run into the deck, and there was a bag of seison (old rope) underneath the 
table, so he told us to make fast to this cleet; so we made fast to both Mars, 
hands, which were in irons together. We did it by the captain's orders ; “ or 
else,” said he, * you and the boy little Harry shall be punished together,” and 
we were afraid of him. While he was fastened up to the cleet the captain struck 
at him with a sword as if he was a porpoise. he witness here described the 
sword as a spad, and Mr. Symonds being at a loss to understand him, Mr. 
Broderip said he is thinking in Italian and endeavouring to explain himself in 
Pon; The Italian proceeded, and was told to use the English word for the 
T he captain, while at dinner, kept throwing the sword at Mars, and sometimes 
H stuck in one place and sometimes in another, and when it fell he told little 

airy to pick it up and throw at hini again, for he meant to stick him all over. 


me 


Well, then, after he had done so, and all the blood came from his body, the 
captain says —“ Take him away and squeeze him.” ‘The captain ordered him 
to be taken on deck, and the body was very heavy. The captain said,“ What 
for don’t you arm yourselves; go, and call to all hands to squeeze that rascal, or 
else I'll squeeze somebody else.” The captain sent me up to tell all hands to 
squeeze him, but not for me to put my arm on him. I took Mars, along with the 
rest, to the main hatch, with the bayonet in my hand; but I did not touch him. 
The captain sent for me back again into the cahin. He asked me if that function 
was done; if they had squeezed the man, and I said,“ I don’t know, sir.” At 
the time the boy came upon deck with a pistol in his hand. 

Mr. Humphrey: Which boy does he mean ? 

Witness: Barry Yelverton, sir; he came and said he was dead. The captain 
said a single twine is enough for him ; don’t use so much twine. He meant the 
canvass and twine to sew it up to bury him. Before Mars was squeezed up he 
asked for some water, and I brought him some. That is all I know, sir. 

William Dun, the cook, was recalled to state what he knew relating to the 
death of Mars, and he confirmed all the horrible details as related by the Italian 
and other witnesses, but he gave a more distinct account as to what occurred 
when Mars was first called into the cabin after the captain came aboard from 
Fayal, about the 25th of September. The captain on his return tothe vessel, 
then off the island, sent for Mars and spoke to him, and immediately struck him 
with a cutlass, and cut his face, and he then told him to jump out of the stern 
window of the cabin. Mars said he could not, and was sent out of the cabin. In 
a few minutes, he was again sent for, and again cut, but on this occasion with 
more severity. He was then sent forward to the forecastle. 

Mr. Broderip: Where was he cut? Now, be correct. 

Witness: The first gash was across his whiskers on the right side of his face 
— à dreadful cut. The captain came upon deck with his cutlass in his hand, 
after Mars went into the forecastle, and shortly afterwards he went below into 
the cabin and went to bed. Next morning the captain sent for Mars again. In 
the afternoon I saw Mars in the cabin in handcuffs, The captain sent for him 
several times that evening, and cut him every time he came down. The cap- 
tain sent for him on the following afternoon, and he asked to be released from 
his handcuffs. The captain ordered the carpenter to take off the handcuffs, and 
then took him into his own cabin, an inner one in the principal cabin. I heard a 
great noise in the captain’s cabin, and then heard Mars breathe short and thick, 
as if he was strangling. Then all was quiet. Ina minute I hearda see od 
and heard the captain tell Mars to jump out of the cabin window. Mars said he 
could not, and that he wished to be tried by the laws of his country. The captain 
said he should not, but should have board-a-ship law. Mars was then brought 
out of the captain’s cabin into the other. He was then bleeding, his eyes glared, 
and he could scarcely speak. A few moans was all that could be heard to issue 
from him. He was put in irons and sent on deck, and laid on the main hatch. 
In about three quarters of an hour he was again brought down, cut with the 
sword, and again sent on deck with the blood streaming from him. He was sent 
forto the cabin several times that evening, and cut up by the captain. His 
fingers were cut to pieces, the joints were hanging down, and the bone was 
sticking out of his little finger. In the middle watch that night I was sent by 
the captain to tell the carpenter to put the best bower-anchor shackle on his 
head, His neck was bared to let the shackle go over it, and the carpenter put it 
on him. Mars complained that his neck was too sore to bear it. (The shackle, 
it ought to be stated, is 50 lbs. weight, made of iron.) In the morning I saw the 
captain continually heaving a sword at Mars, while he was at dinner. 1 went 
down into the cabin a: d Mars was groaning snd bleeding. I saw the captain re- 
peatedly heave the sword at the dying man. The sword frequently rattled against 
the cabin door, against which Mars was standing. The captain said he would 
cuthim upin inches. The cabin door was opened and I saw Mars with his 
head on one side dying. The captain ordered the hands to geta rope and haul 
Mars on deck and squeeze him, and said if they would not he would have their 
lives. Mars was taken to the main hatchway anda strand was put round bis 
body, but whether the men hove upon it I canrot say. He asked for a driuk of 
water and he was given one, and a worm came out of his throat. I went down 
into the cabin again, and shortly afterwards a man came up into the cahin and told 
the captain he was dead. The body was sewn up in canvass and taken to the 
gangway. I read the prayers over him and he was buried. 

Franklin Tucker was again sworn, and examined relating to the death of 
Mars, and he confirmed the last witness in all the material points of his evidence. 

Cucker was calied into the cabin by the captain after Mars was wounded, and 
the captain exclaimed, “ look at the brute, see what he has brought upon himself, 
don’t touch him with your hands, get a repe’s-end and haul him upon deck. 
The captain also ordered Mars to be squeezed, and said if he was not squeezed 
the witness should be. Tucker also stated in addition, that the savage order of 
the captain was obeyed, and that Julian Cordiviallo was sent on deck to see thas 
it was done effectually. A rope was made taut ‘ound the body of the unfor- 
tunate creature, and Tucker and James Blackden * hove’? upon it as hard-as 
they could. While the mate was undergoing this horrible torture, the witness 
put his hand on his face and found he was dead. He went below and reported 
the fact to the captain, who asked if the mate had been well squeezed; witness 
replied that he had, and the captain expressed his satisfaction, and ordered the 
irons to be removed fromthe body and then buried. 

Mr. Symons: Did you examine the body ¥ 

Witness : I did. 

Mr. Symons: How many wounds ? 

Witness: Ican’t say how many wounds there were upon his body, for it was 
cut to pieces. ‘There was hardly an inch of it without a wound. 

David Johnson was again called, and said that he was called into the cabin 
with Reason and Mars, and he was so cut up that he could scarcely crawl to his 

erth. 

Mr. Broderip: You were cut — who by ? 

Witness: By Capraia Johnston, sir. 

Mr. Broderip : Where were you wounded ? 

Witness: About the head and hands, sir. 
this shoulder. Next morning I found Mars in irons, and the captain called for a 
strand and a heaver, and made a kind of bow-string of it, and hove it taut round 
my neck till I was nearly choked, and he called a man named French, and told 
him to put me in irons, and said I was implicated with Mars, Mars was then 
sitting on an empty spirit cask. French, by the direction of the captain, took a 
sword, bent at the point, to the grindstone, to make the point straight and sharp. 
French brought it down again, and said that was the sword with the straight 
point. The captain then took the sword, and cut Mars on the head with it, and 
the blood gushed forth very fiercely indeed. I was then ordered upon deck to 
my duty. The witness then gave a description of the terrible scenes which took 
place in the cabin and upon deck, similar to the evidence of the other witnesses, 
and said the body of Mars was shocking to behold. The head and breast of Mars 
were in such a state that it was impossible to Jay a finger upon the body without 
putting it upon a wound. The witness then proceeded to describe the intimida- 
tion practised by the captain towards the crew to compel them to torture poor 
Mars. Julian Cordiviallo told the men if they did not squeeze Mars, and heave 
upon the strand round his body, the captain would kill all hands. French was 
armed with a sword and a brace of pistols, and Sinclair, the carpenter, and the 
apprentices, were also armed, to overawe the crew, and compel them to putin 
execution the savage orders of the captain. When Mars was being squeezed he 
looked very ghastly, and the breath was not quite out of his body ; but he died 
soon afterwards. French said to the witness, ‘ Do you know how your life 
stands,” and he said, “ If you do not ——” : 

Mr. Symons said that would not be evidence, and stopped the witness. 

P Mr. Humphreys: But a good deal of the conversation has been already taken 
own, 

Mr. Broderip: No; only that which is so material to the case that it could 
not be omitted. 

Mr. Humphreys: 

Stephen Cone, an able seaman, 


I also received several wounds or 


I don’t object to it. 
with wounds on his person, who has been 
grievously maimed by the prisoner. His evidence was short, but expressive. He 
said, I was in the cabin before the death of Mars. I saw the captain make one 
cut at his head with a sword, and he took off a piece that size, your honour. (The 
witness placed one hand on the other, denoting that the prisoner cut a piece off 
the head of Mars half the size of his hand.) 

Mr. Broderip : Did you see the prisoner do that ? 

Cone : I did, sir; he cut a piece right off his head, and he then stabbed him 
in different parts of his body. 

Thomas Gair, a seaman, whose case has excited so much commiseration, next 
appeared in the witness-box. This poor fellow, it will be recollected, was mu- 
tilated in a shocking manner by the prisoner, and pistols loaded only with powder 
were discharged in his face by the captain’s orders. His face was much disfi- 
gured by gunpowder, and his forehead and cheeks were covered with adhesive 
plasters. The much-injured man was asked only a few questions, and stated 
that he was cut by the captain, aud that he saw him wound Mars while in irons. 

Mr. James Christopher Evans, jun., an inspector of Thames Police, stated that 
he went on board the Tory on the Hth of last month, with Inspector Isbester, 
and other officers. The ship had just arrived off the West India Dock entrante, 
with a cargo of tea. He saw the prisoner in the cabin, and he represented him- 
self to be the commander of the ship. He told him who he was, and said he 
understood there were men in confinement whom he wished to give in charge for 
mutiny. The prisoner said, * Yes, I have.” He asked him how many there 
were, and the prisoner said, ‘* Take the whole of them. He remarked to him 
that he understood there were only ten, and the prisoner said, all hands were 
more or less concerned in mutiny, and he wished the whole of them to be taken. 
He went upon the quarter deck, and from there to the half deck, and saw twelve 
men who were pointed out by the officer of the coast-guard Lape deat took 
charge of the ship at Deal. ‘I'he men were all lying down in various irections. 
He then went forward to the top-gallant forecastle, where he saw onr more 
men He had them all brought on deck, and released them from y: th, trons. 
He called the prisoner oa deck, and asked him if he gave charge oi the men. 
He said he did. He asked him what he charged them with, and E 
“ Piracy and murder.” He took charge of the men, and brought ism fo the 
station-house, where the prisoner charged his crew with piracy pi aTr OST 
the high seas, and signed the charge-sheet. Several men van 9 i y. a 
state. Some had their taces disfigured with gunpowder, others 5 received 
sword cuts, and a few had a good deal of clotted blood about o i ne man’s 
ear was cut in two and was hanging down. Another man namon wb st 
was also given into custody, had received a pistol shot nici nt H eg. he 
man was at present a patient in the Dreadnought hospita ship. He ep ned 
the cabin of the Tory on the larboard quarter, and saw a great many rel cuts 
about the partitions and beams. Such cuts would be ieee by a cut he On 
the 17th of November he took the prisoner into custody, mg upon rene Tae the 
station-house told him he was charged with the murder o Mars ae ne abel 
The prisoner said, 1 deny it. The prisoner was abon ka N ne rp aes 
when he informed him that what he did say ho should ave Fo Tepoa: netore a 


: 4 A ; i he prisoner then said, ** I did not kill 
magistrate in evidence against him. The } He said to me'as he was going 


rst: id not murder him. 
out of my canin, letme be taken home and tried and hung by the laws of my 


s p ; , no further statement. s r 
country. Tho prioner miana cross-oRAraine the other witnesses, questioned 
Mr. Humphreys, wh He said he apprehended Captain Johnstone at the 


Mr. vent areca er and Maynard, the solicitors to the owner or 
instance of the clerk to Ure . The men were examined the day after 


onte atthe shit f : warrant. x r 
See pire kea remanded for a week, on Captain Johnstone’s 


evidence. They were discharged On being arraigned a second time without 
Captain Johnstone being present, Or any further evidence being given. 


Mr. Humphreys said that, upon the last examination, several papers were ex- 
hibited and put in by Spence, one of the apprentices; who was examined as a 
hipe relating to E sae morda He F now to apply to tħe court that 

e documents should be read, and put in as evidence. 

Mr. Broderip said he had no objection whatever. 

_. The documents, which were written by Spence, were then read by Mr. 
Symons, and for an explanation of them, it is necessary to refer briefly to the 
evidence of Spence, who gave the same account of the murder of Mars as the 
witnesses examined on Tuesday, with the important addition that Captain John- 
stone was cool and self-possessed while he was mutilating the deceased Mars, and 
‘that upon looking in his face he saw nothing peculiar. In the early part of his 
evidence he said that, on or about the 23d of September, the captain informed 
him that Barry Yelverton had told him (the captain) that Stephen Cone and 
Thomas Reason had said, when off the Island of Ascension, that if the ship did 
not reach the island before the morning the captain would be a dead man. -The 
captain then ordered all hands on deck, and asked them if he had not treated 
thern humanely, and they answered yes. There was some confusion upon deck 
atthe time. Spence was ordered to write down whatever the men said, and the 
documents now spoken of by Mr. Humphreys was the evidence taken by Spence. 

Mr. Symons read them at length. The men, whose names were signed to the 
document, were—Franklin Tucker, Thomas Gair, Stephen Cone, Peter Curtis, 
Thomas Lee, Thomas Reason, the deceased, James Blackden, Julian Anthony, 

and another. The ro gaki of the papers bore date Sept. 24., andfothers, Fri- 
day, October, 1845, but with no date to the month. The men imputed to Ram- 
bert, the chief mate, that he was instigating them to mutiny, and to take the life 
of the captain, and seize the ship; that he came forward with a bayonet in his 
breast ; that after his intentions were discovered, he snatched a musket from 
Thomas Gair’s hand, and proposed to Tucker, that as the captain came up the 
companion on to the deck, he should stab him on one side, while he, Rambert, 
stabbed him on the other. Rambert also proposed to Curtis to take the ship 
home, and see better days}; {while, to another, he proposed to seize the ship, and 
take her to the West India Islands. Reason and Lee were in irons in the tops, 
and Rambert attempted to take the shackles of the bower anchor off their necks, 
and drop them on the captain’s head as he was walking thedeck. One of the 
apers stated that Rambert, failing to instigate the men to mutiny, put an end to 
fis life by jumping overboard, and that the ship was sailing so fast before the 
wind, that he could not be saved. Such, in substance, were the contents of these 
extraordinary documents, evidently [signed by the men through fear, and quite 
inconsistent with the statement they made on the llth of November, when 
charged with mutiny, on which occasion they stated they were assembled on 
deck, cut and wounded by the captain, while the chief mate was chased by the 
captain round the deck with a drawn sword and wounded, and to prevent a re- 
tition of the blows, he jumped overboard and perished. The statements made 
relating to Mars were very short, and were evidently extorted from the men 
through fear by the captain, to palliate his guilt, after he had committed three 
murders and wounded so many of his crew. Lee said he was led into mutiny by 
Rambert and Mars, without stating any particulars, while Gair and. Lee said 
they believed Rambert and Mars intended to take the ship to the : West Indies. 
The whole of the statements were inconsistent with the evidence given on Tues- 
day, the important narratives of the crew on the llth of November, and with the 
evidence of Captain monies himself whenhe charged them with mutiny. 
ments having been duly numbered, 
Me am phreys asked if he might be permitted to inspect the log-book, which 
in evidence. 
Cae aynont kald the log-book was not in evidence. 
‘After a long conversation between the magistrate, the solicitor, and the chief- 
lerk, it was arranged that Mr. Humphreys should have access |to the log and 
= h r documents not put in as evidence, for the purpose of the defence. 
ala Broderip then asked Inspector Evans if there were any more witnesses, 
Inspector|Evanssaid thera were several more inattendance, besides{the, wounded 
the hospital ship. — z 
mH Series said he had been sitting for nearly eight hours, and that he could 
not zo further into the case that night. He should remand the prisoner till the 
next day. who leant his head upon the edge of the dock during the greater 
The pris examination, and who, when he did look up, seemed to baeray much 
art 0 ce to the appalling recitals made by the witnesses, was then led away 
ene dock by two policemen in attendance. The people fin front of the 
cae remained till the police van left, when they set up a tremendous yell. 
c 


or RAMBERT. — The investigation relating to the murders on 
A ithe ship Tory, from Hong Kong, was resumed on Wednesday. The pri- 
boar’ "George Johnston, still continues in a very weak state. He was carried 


sone he court at half past one o'clock, and accommodated with a seat in the 
in 


ge DEATH 


oc “ry Blewitt, of 23. Albany Street, deposed :—I was a passenger on board the 
Mar ory. I remember three of the men being in irons in some part of the rig- 
ship Į embarked on board the Tory at Hong Kong, on the Mth of May. I was 

i bin passenger the first fortnight. I was then removed to the half-deck, a 
aco, more forward, but not left the poop. On the 26th of September, I be- 
Jittle about three or four o'clock, I heard Captain Johnston demand, that the 
More, Sate should be found and brought to him, wherever he was. 


ert | ; Barry Yel- 
c ton, the apprentice, found him, and brought him on to the poop, close by the 
capstan. I was then looking on, of which Captain Johnston was not aware. The 


i d a loaded pistol in his left hand, and a cutlass in his righthand. Cap- 
captain iton always ordered his pistols to be loaded when they were brought 
ta hin He was striking Rambert right and left over the head and shoulders. 
to Mr. Broderip : Had Rambert any arms in his hands ? 

rie : None, sir. 

Mr. Broderip: Were his hands free, or in irons ? 

Witness: They were free, sir. a 

Mr. Broderip: Did he strike the captain at all 7 

Witness: No, sir. While Captain Johnston was cutting him ho cried for 

ercy and said, spare me. Captain Johnston slashed at him in this manner 
spout the head and shoulders. (The witness described the actions of the cap- 
7 in.) Rambert said, ask the sailors, Captain Johnston, if ever I said a word 
Seat you. When he said that, Captain Johnston begame more enraged, and 
pick at him with greater violence than before, and told him to go on his knees, 
£ xclaiming again, you overgrown monster now, where are you ? and then cüt him 
= ain most severely. Rambert was on his knees at the time. 
eur Broderip: In what state was Rambert after he was stricken ? 

Witness: He was bleeding so I could not see a feature. He asked a boy named 
Slack to bring something to tie his head up. The boy said he had nothing. 
During that time I believe the captain retired into his cabin to obtain refresh- 
ments. Captain Johnston came out of his cabin again a few minutes afterwards, 
and I saw him go into the mizen-mast top, where the man Stephen Cone was in 
jrons, when he struck at him in the most violent manner, and I heard the blows 
in the place where I was looking on. : f 

Mr. Symons: Could you see what the captain struck him with ? 

Witness: Nog sir; only that he went up with a cutlass in his hand. Rambert, 
who heard my voice, and being directed by the sound to where I was, said, 
«Mrs. Blewitt, Mrs. Blewitt, I am dying, give me a handkerchief to tie my 
wounds up; I shall bleed to death. told him I was so exhausted and faint 
that I could not move. He said, ‘* He’s coming down again, Mrs. Blewitt ; he 
will kill me.” I made no reply to him, as Captain Johnston was then coming 
towards Rambert. Could hear an order was given to the crew to take Rambert 
out of irons directly. After I heard a rush from the main deck to the poop. 
‘There was a boat on the poop. I can’t say whether it was the larboard or the 
starboard side. Isaw Rambert trying to make his escape between the end of the 
poat and the companion. ‘Julian Cordiviallo was on the poop at the time, armed 
with a musket and a bayonet fixed to the top of it. I heard Julian call out stop, 
stop; and presented the gun towards Rambert. I heard a voice say, “ where is 
he, where is he?” Julian replied thathe was gone overboard. Captain Johnston 
was after Rambert at the time, and it was he who said ** where is he ?”” 

Thomas Glover, Thomas Lee, Thomas Gair, and David Johnson, belonging to 
the Tory, were severally examined, and bore testimony to the violence of the 

isoner. 

P'he examination having proceeded at great length, the depositions were read 
over by Mr. Symons, and signed by the witnesses. 

Mr. Broderip: Mr. Evans, are you sure the wounded man Morris will,be able 
to attend on Tuesday next? i 

Inspector Evans: Yes, sir, he will. 

Mr. Broderip, addressing the prisoner, said it was his duty to remand him for 
further examination on Tuesday next. 

The prisoner bowed to the magistrate, and was then carried out of the dock 
by two policemen ; and after partaking of some refreshment was sent back to 
Westminster Bridewell in the police van. 


—_—<— 


GRAY THE POET.—CONCLUSION OF THE SALE OF AUTOGRAPH 
POEMS, ETC., OF GRAY. 


Yesterday the sale of autograph poems, &c., of Gray, the poet, a brief notice of 
which appeared in the ‘* Morning Herald” of yesterday, was resumed and con- 
cluded at Messrs. Evans’s rooms in New! Bond Street. The sale realised up- 
wards of 1500/., and among the lots sold yesterday the following are worthy of 
notice :—Gray’s Odes, with numerous manuscript notes by Gray, containing the 
author’s avowal of the sources from whence he borrowed his ideas. In the first 
ode, ** Awake, Æolian lyre, awake,” Gray in one of his notes states, “ that he 
alludes to the Psalm, *‘ Awake, my glory; awake, lute and harp, ” &c. In two 
other stanzas he refers to Pindar on the “ Power of Harmon y,’ and observes, 
** borrowed from the Pythian of Pindar.” On * Night and all Ter sickly dews,”’ 
the poet Gray remarks, “ To compensate the real and imaginary ills of life, the 
muse was given us by the same Providence that sends the cheerful presence of 
the day to dispel the gloom and terrors of the night.” In the second ode, 
** Ruin seize thee, ruthless King,” he acknowledges his obligations to Shak- 
speare, Spenser, Dryden, and Cowley. He also states that he copied some ideas 
from “‘ Rafael’s Vision of Ezekiel,” from an ancient Scaldic ‘ode, and assigns 
his reason for giving the double cadence in the third stanza. Throughout Gray 
has marked the musical time. The auctioneer stated that Horsley set this ode 
to music almostin the style Gray wished, although he never saw Gray or the 
book marked by him. The first offer for this was 10 guineas, and after a most 
spirited competition was knocked down to Messrs. Payne and Foss; for 100 

ineas. Stowe's Survey, with MS. notes by Gray, sold for 142. 5s.; and Cla- 
yendon’s History of the Rebellion, also interspersed with MS. notes by Gray, 
fetched 232. 10s. A few drawings in a book, by Mr. Gray, when a boy, sold for 
61.10s. Howe's * Pastime of Pleasure,” black letter, with notes and corrections 
by Gray, sold for 147. 5s. Fabyan’s “ Chronicle,” 2 vols, in 1, with MS. notes 
by Grny, which, according to the catalogue of his library, cost him Qs. 6d., 
fetched yesterday 6 gnineas. A letter of Gray to Mr. Brown, ‘* Haughty Con- 
duct of Lord Sackville to the Members of his Court-martial,”’ &c., 147. 10s. A 
letter tothe Rey. Mr. Brown, “ On the Death of George 1J., on the Legacies of 
George II. to the Duke of Cumberland, and Description of Queen Charlotte's 

resent Manners, &e., 172, 10s. Letter to Mr. Brown, ‘On Mr. Pitt’s (Lord 
Chatham) Spirit and Contempt in his Treatment of Bassy’s Proposals, &c.,” 
17 guineas. * Account of the Death of the Duke of Cumberland,” “ Alarming 
State of the Metropolis,” and two other letters, 15 guineas. A long autograph 
translation from Dante, Canto 33., with a note by Mason, sold for 182, sThe other 
lots sold fetched equally high prices,— Morning Herald, Dec. 2. 1845, 


THE PICTORIAL TIMES. 


POTATOES: — THEIR HISTORY, ORGANISATION, 
CULTIVATION, AND DISEASES. 


The potato pestilence — its origin, its progress, and [the extent of 
its ravages — continues to be the subject of national attention. The 
presence and power of the scourge is universal in the British islands ; 
its baleful characteristics are known to all men; but its source — 
the primary cause of the mischief —has remained shrouded in mys- 
tery, or perplexed by the vain conjectures of unscientific men. A 
royal commission has devoted itself to the investigation of the evil in 
Ireland; but of their reports it must be said, “they darken counsel 
by words without knowledge ; ” and the state of things at home has 
been equally unsatisfactory. We propose therefore to give our 
readers such an account of the history, organisation, and culture of 
the potato plant, as may enable them to understand the conclusions 
at which a chemical gentleman, Mr. Phillips, has arrived in his 
search after the cause of the disease, which we are bound to acknow- 
ledge are, in our opinion, the true ones. We long since stated that 
in our judgment, the Botrytes infestans had nothing to do with the 
root of the malady, but that it was more justl REEE to the ex- 
cess of moisture which attended the growth of the plant; and it wilÌ 
be seen, in the statements we shall presently make, that our conclu- 


sions are fully borne out by the undeniable issues of severe chemical 
and organic analysis, 


HABITAT OF THE POTATO. 


The potato is supposed to be a native of South America; but 
Humboldt is very doubtful if that. can be proved; he admits, how- 
ever, that it is naturalised there in some situations. Sir J. Banks 
considers that the potato was first brought into Europe from the 
mountainous parts of South America, in the neighbourhood of 
Quito, where they were called papas, to Spain, in the early part of 
the 16th century. From Spain, where they were called battatas, they 
appear to have found their way first to Italy, where they received the 
same name with the truffle, taratoufli, The potato was received by 
Clusins, at Vienna, in 1598, from the governor of M ons, in Hainault; 
who had procured it the year before from one of the attendants of 
the Pope's legate, under the name of taratouflo, and learned from 
him that it was then in use in Italy. In Germany it received the 
name of cartoffel, and spread rapidly even in Clusins’ time. 

To England the potato was brought from Virginia by the colonists 
sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584, and who returned in J uly 
1586, and “probably,” according to Sir Joseph Banks, « brought 
with them the potato.” Thomas Hesiot, in a report on the country, 
published in De Bry’s collection of voyages, describes a plant called 
openawk, with “roots as large as a walnut, and others much larger; 
they grow in damp soil, many hanging together, as if fixed on ropes; 
they are good food, either boiled or roasted.”* Gerarde in his 
“‘ Herbal,” published in 1597, give a figure of the potato, under the 
name of the potato of Virginia, whence, he says, he received the 
roots; and this appellation it appears to have retained, in order to 
distinguish it from the battatas, or sweet potato ( Convolvulus battatas), 
till the year 1640, if not longer. ‘The sweet potato,” Sir Joseph 
Banks observes, ‘was used in England as a delicacy, long before 
the introduction of our potatoes: it was imported in considerable 
quantities from Spain and the Canaries, and ‘was supposed to have 
the power of restoring decayed vigour. The kissing comfits of Fal- 
staff, and other confections of similar imaginary qualities, with 
which our ancestors were duped, were principally made of these and 
of eringo roots.” 

The potato was first planted by Sir Walter Raleigh on his estate 
of Youghall, near Cork; and Gough says, was “cherished and culti- 
vated for food” in that country before its value was known in Eng- 
land; for, though they were soon carried over from Ireland into 
Lancashire, Gerarde, who had this plantin his garden in 1597, under 
the name of Battata Virginiana, recommends the root to be eaten as 
a delicate dish, not as common food. Parkinson mentions, that the 
tubers were sometimes roasted, and steeped in sack and sugar, or 
baked with marrow and spices, and even preserved and candied by 
the comfit makers, 

At the present time it is known, beyond doubt, that the 
Solanum tuberosum, is common, in a wild state, to the whole of Ame- 
rica. The principal varieties, besides those which belong to the 
northern continent, are the potato of Monte Video, and the Solanum 
commersonii of Valparaiso, which has been cultivated with much suc- 
cess in the gardens of the Horticultural Society. 

For encouraging the cultivation of potatoes, with the view of 
preventing famine, the Royal Society took some measures in 1633. 
Still however, although their utility as an article of food was better 
known, no high character was bestowed on them. In books of gar- 
dening, published towards the end of the 17th century, a hundred 
years after their introduction, they are spoken of rather slightingly. 
“They are much used in Ireland and America as bread,” says one 
author, “and may be propagated with advantage to poor people.” 
“ I do not hear that it hath been yet essayed,” are the words of an- 
other, “ whether they may not be propagated in great quantities for 
food for swine or other cattle.” Even the enlightened velyn seems 
to have entertained a prejudice against them: “plant potatoes,” he 
says, writing in 1699, “in your worst ground. Take them up in 
November for winter spending ; there will enough remain for a 
stock, though ever so exactly gathered.” But the use of potatoes 
gradually spread, as their excellent qualities became better under- 
stood, it was near the middle of the 18th century, however, before 
they were generally known over the country; since that time they 
have been most extensively cultivated. In every county in Great 
Britain it is now more or less an object of field culture. 

The elementary construction of the potato is peculiar, and under 
present circumstances deserves to be extensively known, We give 
the analysis made by Mr. Phillips of a white kidney potato raised 
from the seed. 

The tuber, he says, was taken from the ground October 2d, 1845, 
at 7 o'clock A.M., and the amount of water it contained immediately 
ascertained, and the analysis commenced the same evening, 


potato, 


100 parts contained 


Water . ; . A e . > 75700 
Starch, pure and very white . . . : 15'880 
Sugar . . . : . . . i 0°666 
Potateine and colouring matter ° . ° 7 1:780 
Gum. s . ° . . . . 1:260 
Albumen ` . . - . . - 2:160 
Ligneous fibre ° e ° . . k 1'370 
Silica . ~ . . . . . 0:003 
Alumina e . s . . . A 0101 
Lime e . . . . . . 0088 
Potash . . . . . . . 1:010 
Magnesia . . ° . . . . A trace 
Sulphuric acid : A 3 . . ` A trace 
Chlorine . e é ° . . { 0:062 
Total . . . 100:080 


In the substance named potateine resides the aroma and flavour 
of the potato; and when a potato is divested of its potateine, it is 
flavourless, and has no characteristic. by which it could be distin- 
guished. 3 

Potateine may be procured in the following manner :— Wash a 
potato quite clean, and wipe it dry; grate it so as to form a pulp, 
digest in alcohol of a density 825 degrees or 828 degrees, using at 
least half-a-pint to 3 oz. of potato. After it has digested 3 or 4 
hours, and been frequently stirred, filter and distil off the alcohol to 
one-fourth or less; evaporate the remainder to dryness in a water 
bath, and the potateine containing ers Matter will be re- 
covered, Potateine, in the state in which Mr. Phillips procured it, 
contains potash, and probably solanine. He had not, however, time 
to investigate its properties generally, but, from its character, 
he suspects it will be found to contain a large proportion of azote as 
a constituent. / ; | 

The analysis of the potato shows it to contain a quantity of water 
— equal to three-fourths of its entire weight. This amount of water | 
is not much lessened, even when the tuber is boiled, and prepared for 
the table in a mealy and apparently dry state. | 

The following experiments on the raw and cooked tuber show the 
amount of water each contained: — Raw white regent potato washed 
and wiped dry — 
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100 parts contained 
Water . . . . . . > A 78:0 
Dry potato ° . . » : ° ; 220 
1000 
The same potato boiled, and in the state as served at the table. 
100 parts contained 
Water . e . e . ° ° . 753 
Dry potato . . . . ° . . A7 
100-0 


—— 


Diseased white potato. — The parts selected were fetid, and varied 
in colour from yellow to brown and black. 


100 parts contained 
Water . - s è . . . s 790 
Dry potato . . . . ° ° . 21:0 
1000 


—— 


The appearance of a cooked and raw potato is very different; and 
were we to infer the amount of water contained in ‘each by its ex- 
ternal character only, we should in all cases decide in favour of the 
raw one. The appearance, however, is deceptive and not to be relied 
on; for experiment proves that in dressing the tuber for the table b 
boiling, it loses but little of the water due to it in its normal condi- 
tion. The change of appearance produced in the potato by the or- 
dinary process of cooking is sufficiently accounted fee when the con- 
stituents and construction of the tuber are considered, 

The great mass of the tuber is cellular tissue filled with granules 
of starch floating in water, gum, sugar, and albumen. When heat 
is applied to the tuber, the starch granules expand; and as the heat 
approaches to 150 degrees Fahrenheit, they enlarge by the absorption 
of cellular water, This enlargement partly arises from inci pient 
gelatinisation, and partly from the permeation of the water between 
the ultimate atoms of starch that form the full-sized granules ob- 
servable in the cells. The large granules of starch are made up of 
minute or ultimate atoms by the attraction of aggregation, and the 
repulsive action of heat separates them into smaller ones. Con- 
sequently, the separation, expansion, and incipient gelatinisation of 
the granules secrete the water from the eye of the observer, by pre- 
senting to it a rough surface, studded with myriads of minute 
granules that sparkle like diamonds, and which microscopically are 
beautiful objects to behold. 

The analysis of the potato fully bears out its value as an article of 
food. ‘Thus we have starch, gum, sugar, and albumen—all of them 
important edible substances, and without which animal life could not 
exist. The three first-named substances contain carbon and water, 
water being composed of oxygen and hydrogen; albumen contains 
in addition to these elements azote or nitrogen; and azotised bodies 
are necessary to the support of animal life. The elements carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen perform important functions in the animal 
economy, the heat of the system being kept up by the combina- 
tions they effect while in it. Carbon and oxygen form carbonic acid ; 
hydrogen and oxygen, water; and in the formation of these two com- 
pounds heat is developed, and the animal temperature maintained. 
Carbon and water alone could not support the system, because they 
would be breathed and transpired away in the form of carbonic acid 
and water, and the organs of the animal being unsupplied with food 
fitted for their formation would languish and die. Another sub- 
stance is therefore necessary, and that substance is nitrogen — a con- 
stituent of the azotised principle of the potato albumen. 

The potato, therefore, is an important and valuable edible; it pre- 
sents to man constituents necessary to his well-being, and without 
which he would cease to exist. 

The varieties of the potato are innumerable ; they differ in their 
leaves and bulk of haulm; in the colour of the skin of the tubers ; 
in the colour of the interior compared with that of the skin ; in the 
time of ripening; in being farinaceous, ‘glutinous, or watery ; in 
tasting agreeably or disagreeably ; in cooking readily or tediously ; 
in the length of the subterraneous stolons to which the tubers are 
attached ; in blossoming or not blossoming; and, finally, in the soil 
which they prefer. 

The earliest varieties of the potato are chiefly cultivated in gardens, 
and therefore we shall only notice such early sorts as are grown in 
the fields. These are: — 

The early white kidney, The early shaw, and 
The nonsuch, The early champion. 

The last is the most generally cultivated round London ; itis very 
prolific, hardy, and mealy. Early varieties, with local names, are 
cultivated near most large towns, especially Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and the metropolis, 

The late varietiesi n most repute are : — 

The red nose kidney. 

Large kidney. 

Bread fruit, raised in 1810, from seed, and esteemed one of the 
best field potatoes; being white, mealy, well tasted, and prolific. 

Lancashire pink eye ; good. 

Black skin ; white interior, and good. 

Purple ; very mealy, productive, and keeps well. 

Red apple ; mealy, keeps the longest of any. 

Tartan, or purple and white skinned ; an esteemed Scotch potato 
prolific, mealy, exceedingly well tasted, and keeps well. 

The varieties grown exclusively as food for live stock are: — 

The yam or Surinam potato; large, red and white skinned, and 
the interior veined with red; flavour disagreeable, and not such as to 
admit of its being used as human food. it succeeds best on heavy 
lands. 

The ox noble; large, yellow without and within, 
fit to eat. 

The late champion ; large and prolific, white skinned, 
used as human food. 

The soil in which the potato thrives best is a light loam, neither 
too dry nor too moist, butif rich, it is so much the better, They may, 
however, be grown well on many other sorts of lands, especially 
those of the mossy, moory, and other similar kinds, where they are 
free from stagnant moisture, and have had their parts well broken 
down by culture, and a reasonable portion of manure added. ‘The 
best flavoured table potatoes are almost always produced froma newly 
broken up pasture ground not manured; or from any new soil, as 
the site ofa grubbed up copse or hedge, or the site of ‘old buildings 
or roads. Repeated on the same soil they very generally lose their 
flavour. 

The best climate for the potato is one rather moist than dry, and 

temperate or cool, rather than hot. Hence the excellence of the 
Irish potatoes, which grow in a dry, loamy, calcareous soil, and moist 
and temperate climate; and hence, also, the inferiority of the po- À 
tatoes of France, Spain, and Italy, and even Germany. In short, 
the potato is grown no where in the world to the same degree of per- 
fection asin Ireland and Lancashire, and not even in the south of 
England as well as in Scotland, and the north and western counties ; 
all which is, in our opinion, clearly attributable to the climate, 
t The season for planting early potatoes in the fields depends much 
on the soil. Where this is very dry, as it ought always to be for an 
early crop, the sets may be putin the ground in March or earlier; 
but for a full crop of potatoes, April is the best time for planting. 
Potatoes, indeed, are often planted in the end of May, and sometimes 
even in June; butthe crops although often as abundant, are neither 
so mellow nor mature, as when the sets are planted in April, or in 
the first eight or ten days of May. 

The modes of planting the potato are various. Where spade culture 
is employed, they are very frequently planted’ in beds (provincially 
lazy beds), of four or six feet wide, with a trench or gutter between 
a footor eighteen inches in width, and which supplies soil for earthing 
up the potatoes. This is the rudest mode of planting and cultivatin 
potatoes, and unworthy of being imitated either on a farm or garden, 
The next mode is planting on a plain surface, either with or without 
manure, according to the state of the soil. Here the sets are 
placed in rows at from eighteen inches to two anda half feet dis- 
tance between the rows, according to the kind of potato, and from 
four to nine inches distant in the rows. ` Ín planting, a hole for each 
set is made bya man with a spade, while a woman or boy drops the 
set, and the earth is replaced; or the potato dibber is used, and the 


very prolific, not 


and may be 
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und afterwards slightly harrowed, Another mode of planting on 
a plain surface, when the soil is inclined to be dry, is in some cases 
practised, which is, after the land has been brought into a proper con- 
dition by ploughing over twice or oftener and well harrowed, to 
spread the manure regularly over the whole surface, the sets being 
planted in every third furrow, and the dung with the fine earth 
turned upon them by the next furrow of the plough. In this way 
the manure is however placed upon the sets, which has on expe- 
riment been fully shown to be injurious to the produce. Besides, 
from the whole of the surface of the ground being covered with dung, 
a considerably larger proportion must be requisite than when de- 
posited only in the drills, and of course the crop cannot be cultivated 
to advantage in that respect. 


FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST ENGRAVED FIGURE OF THE POTATO PLANT. 


In planting the peace on sward land, after it has been prepared by 
the use of a plough that just pares off the surface and deposits it in 
the furrow, it is advised by Somerville to place the sets upon the in- 
verted sod, and cover them with the loose mould from below b 

means of a common plough ; or the trench plough may be used with 
perhaps more advantage: but a better method is that of paring and 
burning. In some cases the practiee is, however, to turn down the 
turf with or without manure, and then to putin the sets by a dibble ; 
pee the former is probably the better practice, as the turfy ma- 
terial on which the sets are put soon begins to decay, and the purpose 
of a manure is in some measure answered by it, It is a plan that 


FACSIMILE OF GERARDE'S FIGURE OF THE VIRGINIAN BATTATAS, 


may be adopted with advantage where manure is scarce, as in bring- 
ing waste and other coarse grass lands into the state of preparation 
for grain crops. 


-planted in rows, the operation may be performed with a small 

plough, drawn by one horse, or by the hoe. In Scotland, where the 

potato is extensively cultivated by the farmer, as food for cattle as 

well as man, the plough is universally used, In Ireland, where the 

bed or lazy-bed manner is adopted, the earth is thrown up from the 

apterrening trenches, The hoe is general used by market gar- 
eners. 

Potatoes are stored and preserved in houses, cellars, pits, pies, and 
camps. Whatever mode is adopted, it is essential that the tubers be 
perfectly dry, otherwise they are certain of rotting, and a few rotten 

otatoes will contaminate a whole mass. Putting them into close 

ouses, and covering them well up with dry straw, is the most 
effectual mode, and that which is generall adopted. In some parts 
of Scotland it isa common practice to dig pits in the potato field, 
when the soil is dry and light, and putting in potatoes to the depth 
of three or four feet, to lay a little dry straw over them, and then 
cover them up with earth, so deep that no frosts can affect them, 
Another method, which is practised in England as well as Scotland, 
is to put them together in heaps, and cover them up with straw, in 
the manner of preserving turnips, with this additiou, that the heaps 
are afterwards well covered with earth, and so closely packed together 
as to exclude frost. The farmers in Lancashire sort and separate 
their potatoes in the course of taking them up, according to their 
sizes, and are particularly careful to throw aside all those that are 
spoiled before raising, or that are cut in the taking up. This is a 
very necessary and proper precaution, as the crop must have a much 
better chance for keeping, than when diseased or cut potatoes are 
stored up with it. It is also of great advantage to have the work 
performed in a dry season, as the potatoes seldom keep well when 
taken up wet, or when placed in any sort of repository for keeping 
while in that state. 

But the best way of storing potatoes, Sonn says, is in what are 
called potato pies. A trench one foot deep and six wide is dug, and 
the earth clean shovelled out, and laid on one side; this has a bedding 
of straw, and the one-horse carts shoot down the potatoes into the 
trench; women pile them up about three feet high, in the shape of 
a house roof; straw is then carefully laid on, six or eight inches 
thick, and covered with earth a foot thick, neatly smoothed by flat 
strokes of the spade. In this method he never lost any by the 


severest frosts; but in cases of its freezing with uncommon se- 
verity, another coat of straw over all’gives absolute security. These 
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WILD POTATO (SOLANUM COMMERSONII) FROM MONTE VIDEO. 


pies when opened should each be quite cleared, or they are liable to 
depredation. ‘To receive one at a time, besides also being at first 
filled for immediate use, he has a house that holds about 700 bushels, 
formed of posts from fir plantations, with wattled sides, then a layer 
of straw, and against that earth six feet thick at the bottom, and 
eighteen inches at top; the roof flat, with a stack of beans upon it. 
This he has found frost tight. The beans keep out the weather, he 
says, and yet admit any steam which rises from the roots, which, if 
it did not escape, would rot them. 

Several other modes of preserving potatoes are in use in different 
places. In Rutlandshire, Marshal says, the method of laying up 
potatoes is universally that of camping them; a method somewhat 
similar to the above, but which requires to be described. Camps are 
shallow pits, filled and ridged up as a roof with potatoes, which are 
covered up with the excavated mould of the pit. This is a happy 
mean, he thinks, between burying them in deep pits, and laying them 
upon the surface. Camps are of various sizes, being too frequently 
made ina long square form like a corn rick, and of a size propor- 
tioned to the quantity to be laid up. It has, however, been found by 
experience, that when the quantity is large, they are liable to heat 
and spoil, much damage having sometimes been sustained by this 
imprudence. Experienced campers hold that a camp should not be 
more than three feet wide; four feet is perhaps as wide as it can be 
made with propriety, proportioning the length to the quantity ; or, 
if this be very large, forming a range of Bon ones by the side of 
each other. The usual depth is a foot. The bottom of the trench 


he mode of planting potatoes by the best farmers of the northern | being bedded with dry straw, the potatoes are deposited, ridging 


districts is in drills formed by the plough, in the same manner as in 
preparing the land for turnips. The soil is laid up into ridgelets 
from twenty-seven to thirty inches broad, the manure is distributed 
between them, and on this manure the sets are placed from four to 
egn inches asunder; they are then covered by reversing the 
ridgelets. 

he after culture of potatoes consists in harrowing, hoeing, 
weeding, and earthing up. All potatoes require to be earthed up, 
that is, to have at least one inch in depth of earth heaped on their 
roots, and extending six or eight inches round their stem. The reason 
of this is, that the tubers do not, properly speaking, grow under the 
soil, but rather on, or just partially bedded in, its surface. A coat- 
ing of earth, therefore, is found, by preserving a congenial moisture, 
greatly to promote their growth and magnitude, as well as to improve 
their quality, by preventing the potatoes from becoming green on 
the side next the light. The earth may be thrown up from the 


trenches between the beds by the spade; or, where the potatoes are 


them up asin measuring them witha bushel. On each side of the 
roof long wheat straw is laid, neatly and evenly as thatch; and over 
this the mould, raised out of the trench, is evenly spread, making 
the surface firm and smooth with the back of the spade. A coat of 
coal ashes is sometimes spread over the mould, as a still better guard 
against frost. It is needless to observe that a camp should have a 
dry situation, and that the roots ought to be deposited in as dry a 
state as possible. These camps are tapped at the end, some bavins, 
or a quantity of loose straw, being thrust close in the opened’end, as 
a bung or safeguard. As it is a matter of the highest importance to 
preserve this root without spoiling during the whole year, it has been 
suggested that the best method yet discovered for keeping potatoes 
sound for the longest period, is to spread them on a dry floor early in 
the spring, and to rub off the eyes occasionally, as they appear to have 
a tendency to push out. By using these precautions, Donaldson 


rte renee seen potatoes kept in good condition till the month of 


In Canada and Russia the potato is preserved in boxes, in house 
or cellars heated to a certain temperature by stoves. 
To keep potatoes any length of time, the most effectual way is to 
lace them in thin layers on a platform suspended in an ice cellar, 
ere the temperature being always below that of active vegetation 
they will not sprout, while not being many degrees below the 
freezing point the tubers will not be frost bit. Another mode is to 
scoop out the eyes by a very small scoop, and keep the roots buried 
inearth. A third mode is to destroy the vital principle by kiln- 
ing, steaming, or scalding. 
e only safe mode of storing the sound potatoes of the present 
year’s growth, is by packing them between layers of straw, and in 
that condition closing them against the influence of the atmosphere, 


LEAF AND FLOWERS OF THE WILD POTATO OF VALPARAISO, 


The modes of doing these things are of course various, but in prine 
ciple they are the same. Dryness and a mild temperature are the 
great objects sought, and that mode which attains them the most 
perfectly is the best. 

The produce of the potato varies from five to eight, and sometimes 
ten to twelve tons per acre. The haulm is of no use but as manure, 
and is very generally burned for that purpose, being slow of sone 

The meal of potatoes may be preserved for years closely packed in 
barrels, or unground in the form of slices, these slices having been pre- 
viously cooked or dried by steam. Some German philosophers have also 
proposed to freeze the potato, by which the feculous matter is sepa- 
rated from the starch, and the latter being then dried and compressed, 
may be preserved for any length of time, or exported with ease to 
any distance. 

rom these particulars it will be seen how important a part tem- 
perature, moisture, and the character of soils play in the healthy pro- 
cess of vegetation in a potato plant. The following statements by 
Mr. Phillips place the matter in even a more convincing aspect, and 
point, with the clearness of exact demonstration, to the cause of the 
malady under which the poor of these countries are destined to 
“languish.” 
In investigating the constituents of the diseased potatoes he arrived 
at the following result. The diseased potatoes were from the same 
round, of the same kind, and raised from the same seed as the 
ealthy ones, whose analysis we have before described. The parts 
selected were soft and pulpy, the organisation of the tuber being 
completely destroyed. as colour, the diseased portions used were 
bee pede drab, snuff brown, and black. The mass thus selected 
a very unpleasant fetid odour, 


100 parts contained 


Water è ° è . . . . . . 78°20 
Starch impure and ofa brown colour 2 ` ` + 16:00 
Sugar . . . . . . . a e None 
Potateine and colouring matter ° . . © 1'20 
Gum . . . . . . . . . . 1'40 
Albumen . . . . . . . . . 0°60 
Ligneous fibre t A e < è e ° . 020 
Silica, alumina, lime, magnesia, potash, sulphuric acid, and chlorine . 1'20 

99°80 

xo 


TUBERS OF THE WILD POTATO OF VALPARAISO, 


He suspects that the sound tuber contains a small quantity of acetic 
acid, 

The analysis of the diseased tubers afforded as much starch as the 
analysis of the sound ones. The starch, however, was rather dark 
coloured, but perfectly sweet and good. It appeared as fit for food, 
and as nutritious, as the white starch of the sound tubers, and colour 
excepted, he had no doubt it was intriusically as valuable. 

The water in the diseased tuber exceeded that found in the sound 
one by 24 percent. To this circumstance, however, he attached no 
weight, because a healthy potato will afford 78 per cent., while that 
of the diseased is only 78°2 in one case, and 79: in another. The 
water, therefore, he considered variable and dependent on the na- 
ture and kind of tuber, rather than an effect of the disease. The 


CULTIVATED TUBER OF WILD POTATO OF VALPARAISO, AFTER THE 
FIRST SETTING. 


of the sound tuber by 12-100 parts — 
for all practical purposes they may be 
the probability is, that they were 80; 
f the starch dontes from the diseased 
: eight on that head equal to the 
tubers would throw an excess of weight o q 
amount of foreign matter it contained. The sugar a dleeppeatede 
the potateine and colouring depreciated 58-100, or rather more thin 


amount of starch exceeded that 
an approximation so close that 
considered the same. Indeed 
because the slight impurity 0 
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$ per cent., the gum slightly increased, the albumen decreased 
nearly 3, and the ligneous fibre slightly depreciated. To the in- 
creased weight of the starch we may attribute the slight depreciation 
of fibre; the loss of albumen to the generation of ammonia; the 
depreciation of potateine and colouring to the potateine being an 
azotised body, and subject to the same decomposition as the albu- 
men; the total disappearance of the sugar to its conversion into 
gum, and subsequent decomposition. From the nature of the 
changes that have been noticed, both with respect to the amount and 
character of the various substances acted on, he draws the following 
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First. — The change that takes place in the constitution of the potato is purely 
chemical. 

Secondl 
of azotis 

Thirdly. — That no decomposition of the starch takes place, even though the 
tuber be reduced to a soft pulpy mass, varying in colour from yellow to brown 
and black, and emitting a fetid and disagreeable odour. 


On the structure of the stem of the potato pae the string or 
stolon, and the tuber, he has made discoveries, which not only explain 
the organisation of those parts, but place the locality and origin of 
the potato disease beyond question. “ Seeing is believing.” In this 
case Mr. Phillips’s microscope has set the matter. at rest. 


° ane chemical action is proximately induced by the decomposition 
matter. 
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The stem of the potato, he says, contains a very complicated ar- 
rangement of vessels, an accurate representation of which may be seen 
in the subjoined cut. To the inferior or lower part of the stem the 
root is attached; from the stem, and also from the roots, strings or 
stolons are thrown out. These stolons attach the tubers to the stem, 
and convey to the tubers the juices elaborated by the vessels of the 
plant, and are the only channels of communication for the formation 
and support of the tubers. The size of these stolons vary from about 
1-20th to that of rather more than 1-12th of an inch in diameter; 
their length also varies from 2 to 10 inches. Some of these stolons 
are found perfectly smooth through their entire length, while other 
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a, The cellular texture of the medulla ; b, spiral vessels ; c, vascular system with diaphragms ; d, perforated vessels with hexagonal perforations ; e, annular vessels ; /, bark, or epidermis. 


MICROSCOPIC VIEW OF A PORTION OF AN UPRIGHT SECTION OF THE STEM OF A POTATO PLANT, 


throw off rootlets or fibres, by which they attach themselves to the 
soil. In some plants, a single series of stolons and tubers only exist; 
in others, a continuous series, as shown in our cuts of roots. The 
first represents a single, and the second a continuous series. 
A very thin transverse section of the stolon shows the vessels to 
contain cellular tissue, like that of the stem. The epidermis, how- 
ver, is different, being composed of horizontal tubes diverging from 
ibs centre, and which in the section appear separated by diaphragms, 
put, when seen in a longitudinal one, are discovered to be continuous 


tubes. 


STEM WITH A CONTINUOUS SERIES OF STOLONS AND TUBERS. 


A longitudinal section shows the same kind of vessels as are seen 
in the stem, with the exception of the spirals, — 

The perforated vessels are hexagonal in their perforations, as are 
also those of the stem ; and in both instances they are similarly 
arranged. It is singular that the perforations in these vessels are in 
the form of some of the cells of the tuber—a circumstance that 
might incline one to think they had a control in the formation of the 
cells, and the conveyance of the starch granules into them. 

Where an eye or germ is formed, the medulla of the stolon passes 
through the tuber, spreading itself out to the part of the cuticle where 


STEM WITH A SINGLE SERIES OF TUBER. 


the eye afterwards appears in the bark. In a transverse section of 
the tuber, the course of the medulla in the formation of the eyes 
may be traced by light-coloured straw, or very pale yellow streaks, 
surrounding a white cellular mass. If we make a very thin longi- 
tudinal cutting, we shall perceive that the germ is composed of lon- 
gitudinal, perforated, and annular vessels. ‘These vessels may be 
traced from the stolons to every part of the tuber where an eye or 
germ is formed, 

If we cut a tuber transversely and perpendicular to the stolon, we 


perceive a dark yellow or bright-coloured ring traversing the whole 
of its substance; this ring is composed of annular, perforated, and 
longitudinal vessels. If we trace this ring up to the pendulum, we 
find its origin to be from thence; and if we carefully examine the 
pendulum and the tuber at their juncture with each other, we further 
find that the vessels of the pendulum divide themselves and take dif- 
ferent directions. 

Our tenth figure represents a transverse cutting of a diseased 
tuber. The disease always commences at the cuticle 2, and takes a 
direction towards the centre of the tuber. It passes through the re- 
servoir of empty cells 3, to the cells containing the fecula 4, by means 
of the vessels that circulate between the walls of the cells and also 
by the vessels c, d, and e, plate 2. As the disease advances, the cells 
become filled with an opaque brown colouring matter, This colour- 
ing matter in no way injures the starch granules, but merely forms a 
coating on their surfaces, and the starch will remain perfect even 
though the tubers be pulpy and fetid. 

The walls and vessels of the cells being the most fragile and deli- 
cate in their texture, are the first that become disorganised and 
broken up. The constituents of the potato, as shown in the analysis, 
then become affected, and the evil rapidly extends. 

The outward appearance of a tuber is no indication of its sound- 
ness, for the disease invariably commences in the cuticle of the 


Cuticle. 
MICROSCOPIC VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF A POTATO CORRUPTED BY THE PRESENT PRRVALENT DISEASE. 


Bark. 


disease was caused by some external violence — such as a bruise, or 
the bark and cuticle excoriated by an insect, or an absolute decompo- 
sition of the skin by lying in water. Each or the whole of these 
causes combined may destroy the tuber, and that at any time under 
the same circumstances, But these are local diseases, and have no 
connection with the one treated of; and they are named here in order 
that they may not be mistaken for the disease that has been so fatal 
in the present year. 

On the subject of the origin of the potato disease of this year, Mr. 
Phillips arrives at the following important facts, which he arranges 
under two heads, chemical and microscopical 

Under the chemical head he presents, first the facts, and then 
the inferences deducible from those facts, and thus avoids as much 
as possible all theory and speculation on the subject, The micro- 
scopical head contains all the observations made by the eye, with and 
without the aid of the microscope, and the inferences deducible from 
them. From the chemical and microscopical inferences combined, 
he shows the cause of the disease itself. 


The chemical facts he states as follows ; «m 


Empty cells. 


stolon at the part where it joins the tuber. Ifa potato be diseased at 
all (unless by some external injury), it may be known by cutting a 
transverse section at and perpendicular to the stolon. ‘The cuttin 
should be made immediately below the bark or outward skin, and i 
the tuber be diseased, a brown spot will be seen, more or less 
extended, according to the severity of the disease, and the length of 
its duration. 

Some tubers have two or three stolons formed in them: at either, or 
the whole, of them combined, the disease may therefore commence. 
A string or stolon in single tubers may generally be distinguished 
from an eye by its seat being less sunk in the tuber, and the surface 
around it being free from sprouts or germs. In continuous tubers 
sprouts will sometimes appear around the hollow of the stolon, but a 
little experience will enable a person to distinguish the one from the 
other, Germs and stolons that are perfectly sound have a ring or 
speck of a yellowish brown colour immediately beneath the cuticle. 

his speck or ring (for it presents either as the cutting is made) 
arises from a condensation at those parts of the exterior vessels, In 
the formation of a germ and stolon, these vessels spread through the 
cellular tissue of the tuber, and connect themselves with those near 
the cuticle ; and thus, wherever a germ and stolon are formed, a con- 
sequent deepening of colour exists. If a tuber be diseased, and the 
base of the stolon sound, it will be found upon examination that the 


Cellscontaining fecula. 


First. — The disease causes a decomposition of the albumen, [the azotised con- 
stituent of the potato. 

Secondly. — The atmosphere colours the potato by means of its oxygen. 

Thirdly. — That the brown colour of the potato is deepened by alkalies if oxygen 
be present, but that alkalies alone do not produce it. 

Fourthly. = That a healthy potato is acid, a diseased one alkaline. 

Fifthly.— That in the decomposition of a diseased tuber, the only alkali that can 
be formed is ammonia. 

Sixthly.— That as ammonia is the only alkali that can be formed, the alkaline 
state of a diseased tuber is owing to its presence. 

Seventhly. — That the production of ammonia is caused by a putrid fermentation 
induced by the albumen of the potato. 

Eighthly. — That the black and brown colour of the potato is caused by the ab- 
sorp'ion of oxygen and the presence of ammonia. 

Ninthly.—That the starch in the fetid tubers is uninjured, and may be recovered ; 
and that for all purposes (colour excepted) it is as valuable as that produced by 
the sound tubers. 

Tenthly, — That the fecula and ligneous fibre are insoluble in the water of 
the tubers, and that the sugar, gum, albumen, potateine, and colouring are 
soluble in it. 

Eleventhly.— That the soluble constituents disappear, and the insoluble re 


main. 
Twelfthly. — That the preservation of the starch and ligneous fibre is owing to 
their insolubility in the water of the tuber. = -= 
Thirteenthly, — That the inorganic constituents suffer no change. 
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The inference deducible from the brief summary that he made of 


the chemical results are : — 


First. — That putrefaction is the cause of the decay of the tuber. 
Secondly. — hat the dark colour of a diseased tuber is owing to the oxidation 
of its colouring matter, and the presence of ammonia. 


SUMMARY OF MICROSCOPICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

First. — In a continuous series of tubers the disease commences at the extremity 
of the stolons. 

Secondly. — The stolons, when “diseased, are always so at the juncture of the 
tuber they have nourished and supported. 

Thirdly, — That the tubers and stolons may be much diseased, and yet the foot- 
stalk remain sound. 

Fourthly. — Ia a single series of tubers the disease commences at the lower part 
of the stolon to which the tuber is attached, or immediately in its neighbour- 
hood 


Fifthly.— That the disease commences beneath the bark or epidermis in the 
cuticle and empty cells, and that it may spread itself by two channels — first, 
by vessels a and f; and, secondly, by those c, d, and e. 

Sixthly.— That the tuber is a mere receptacle or warehouse for storing the 
productions of the plant, and possesses no channels of outward communica- 
tion. 

Seventhly. — That a tuber may be outwardly sound and internally diseased, and, 
therefore, the external appearance is no indication of soundness. 

Eighthly. — That no insect or fungi can be perceived in diseased tubers by any 
means the microscope affords. 


From the foregoing observations, he draws the following in- 
ferences : — 


First. — That the disease commences in the stolons. 

Secondly — That the stolons first attacked are those farthest from the foot-stalk, 
if the series be continuous ; and, if not continuous, at the part farthest from 
the stem, and to which the tuber is attached. 

Thirdly, — That the stolons disease the tuber. 

Fourthly. — That the disease is not caused by fungi or insect. 

The inferences deduced from the microscopical observations are such as the 
facts themselves warrant; or rather they are the facts condensed, than in- 
ferences deduced from them. f 

He then says, “ I have shown that the tubers and] stolons are diseased, while 
the parent stem remains sound; I have also shown that the disease itself is a 

utrid disease, and that the decomposition of the tuber is attributable to it. I 


ave, therefore, now to trace the primary cause of the disease, or the course of 


events that produced it, 

The potato plant is composed of a stem and appendages, roots, string or 
stolon, and tubers. 

The roots, stolons, and tubers are buried in the soil in which the plant exists. 
The roots fix the plant in the soil, and convey through their vessels to the 
stem and leaves water holding in solution lime, alumina, potash, and the other 
inorganic constituents shown in the analysis. The leaves inspire from the 
atmosphere carbonic acid and nitrogen. The carbon and nitrogen received by 
the leaves and the water, and inorganic matter from the soil, are formed by the 
living powers of the plant into those substances which its natural organism is 
arranged to elaborate. The substances thus elaborated in the leaves are carried 
down to the tuber, and there deposited. From this brief statement of the func- 
tions of the plant, combined with the chemical and microscopical inferences 
already deduced, I shall endeavour to trace the origin of the disease. 

To illustrate my subject, I take a plant containing a continuous series of three 
tubers and a fourth stolon. I suppose a time when the stolons, tubers, and stem 
were sound, and from that time I take my datum for the commencement of the 
disease. In the examination of that plant I find the disease commences at the 
stolon 4 d, the one the farthest from the stem, and that it commences after 
heavy and long continued rains. 

We have here, then, two things— 

First.—That the disease commences at the part the farthest from the stem. 

Secondly.— That it appeared after heavy and long-continued rains, 

These points may be considered under one head. Was the disease primarily 
induced by too much moisture? And if so, what facts support this view of the 
subject ? 

The facts that favour this view of the subject are the organism of the plant, its 
constituents as shown by analysis, and the circumstances in which it was placed. 

The roots of a plant are stimulated by water to|take up inorganic substances 
for its support, and to enable it to elaborate Such principles as its organism is 
fitted to produce. A plant, therefore, like an animal, may be destroyed by reple- 
tion ; or it may have too much of one kind of food, and too little of another, and 
either extreme may prove fatal. ‘The tuber of the potato elaborates notbing ; it 
merely arranges and stores what the plant has formed for it. Even its own or- 
ganism appears made for it, as the organs it contains are merely a prolongation 
of these already existing in the superior parts of the plant. The tuber, then, is 
a storehouse, and receives such things as are sent down to it. from its parent 
stem, to be deposited in its keeping. It is a passive instrument governed y the 
piang and has no power to elaborate anything. Place a potato plant, therefore, 

n such a condition as the tribe have been placed in this season, and the results 
that have so generally appeared must necessarily ensue. Because— 

Yirst.—The plant, under the influence of the rain, when it first appeared, 
formed numerous stolons and tubers; these tubers and stolons it ceased to 
supply in consequence of the excessive and long-continued rains, which gorged 
it rh water, and prostrated its powers. 

Secondly.— The newly-formed stolons and tubers were thus left unsupported by 
the plant, and when the living principle ceased in them, a chemical one come 
menced. 

Had the tubers been fully developed, they might for some time have withstood 
the circumstances in which they were placed ; but they were in many cases mere 
erms, and in others buti partly formed ; and in all instances where the disease 

ad attacked them, the stolons had not fulfilled their office, but were in a condi- 
tion to transmit to the tubers the constituents formed by the plant. During the 
greater part of the long and excessive rains, the stolons and tubers were placed 
in a position most favourable to be destroyed ; for they were left to their own re- 
sources, unsupported by the plant. Placed in such circumstances, and having 
no powers of conservation in their own structure beyond that of a mere recep- 
tacle, and the living powers ofthe plant having ceased to act fon them, a chemi- 
cal one necessarily commenced ; and it commenced at the part where, under the 
circumstances of the case, it might rationally be expected to commence, viz. in 
the stolon at the juncture of the tuber. Through the small string, or stolon, all 
the elements of the tuber are passed into its keeping. A condensation, there- 
fore, of the constituents naturally exists at this part. 

The stolon is also more susceptible to external influence than the tuber ; con- 
sequently the azotised body albumen, being more condensed in the stolon, and 
more susceptible to external action there, after the disease commenced, than 
when secreted in the tuber, was sooner decomposed; and thus we find the decay 
in all internal cases of disease traceable to the part of the pendulum attached to 
the tuber. The disease once commenced, it necessarily spread very rapidly 
under the favourable circumstances in which the tubers were placed for its deve- 
lopment. The nature of the action to which the disease is attributable is even, 
under ordinary circumstances, rapidly fatal to all organic substances; but jn 
ae case of the potato, the situation of the tubers favoured and increased its 
activity. 

From the circumstances that have been considered, the disease appears to have 
arisen primarily — 

First, from too much moisture — the effect of long-continued rains, which, 

Secondly, stimulated the plant beyond its ability, and then overpowered it. 

denu Tae plant formed more stolons and tubers than it. could support, 
which, 

Fourthly, being left to themselves, putrified, surrounding circumstances bei 
favourable to their decay.” he : E ee 


These conclusions are irresistible; all others are speculative. The 
cause of the malady being known, the remedy is at hand in an ex- 
tensive and more perfect system of trenching and underdraining our 
potato fields, 

In leaving this subject, we cannot avoid congratulating Mr. Phil- 
lips on the result of his labours. He has done his country good 
service, and his book ought to be in every fermer’s hand. 


ee 


Dreavrow Resutts or RAILWAY SPECULATION. — An English friend of ours, 
who called at our offices yesterday (Tuesday), on business, gave us the following 
account of the melancholy results of railway speculation. It was contained in a 
letter to him, from a friend, in thenorth of England. The parties referred to are 
all personal friends of his family ; and it is to be feared that the details but too 
faithfully represent a wide and extended field of misery and ruin, brought about 
by the mania of railway speculation. The following is an extract from the com. 
munication: —‘ Trade here is in an awfully stagnated state; and we are ex- 
pecting such a crash as has seldom or never been known in L——. You will, 
before this, have heard of poor H——’s suicide. The family have wisely kept all 
as secret as possible ; but speculation has left his widow and child dependent on 
their friends for everything. His widow will be confined of her second child in 
the ensuing month. A—— has stopped payment; he has lost in speculation 
12,0007. Heis able to offer 6s. 8d. in the pound, which will be accepted. F, 
poisoned himself this morning, pret from the consequences of injudicious 
share-jobbing. He leaves a large family with sorry prospects. Twenty years of 
unsullied reputation have thus been blasted by six months of folly. P. and Co. 
have shut up; and they have told me themselves that they have not one penny 
left. Six months ago, H——~ came into the house with a capital of 50002., and it 
is all gone. We have many more minor cases of suffering ; and, perhaps, no 
family in this district can say, that individually and relatively they are unscathed 
by this devastating mania.’”— Belfast Whig. 

THe Mititia.— Clothing for the whole of the Jersey militia force has been 
received there, together with 24 brass 9-pounders. The necessary equipment for 
service— muskets with percussion locks for the use of the infantry — is daily ex- 
pected in that island. Captain Du Vernet, staff officer of pensioners, is busily 
engaged at Jersey organising that arm, whose clothing has also arrived, and it is 
expected the parades will shortly commence. Captain Du Vernet's district ex- 
tends over Jersey, Guernsey, and their dependencies, a command which is plea- 
sant enough in summer; but passing from one to another of these iron-girt 
islands in the winter months must be anything but a desirable occupation, — 
United Service Gazette. 

THe MURDER IN NEWINGTON. — ADJOURNED INQuEsT ON THE Bopy.—On 
Wednesday, at eleven o'clock, Mr. Carter, the coroner, and the jury empannelled 
on Saturday evening last, re-assembled at the Peacock Tavern, High Street, 
Newington, to further prosecute the inquiry touching the decease of the unfor- 
tunate man, Daniel Fitzgerald. The witnesses examined were those who gave 
their evidence before Mr. Henry at the Lambeth police court on Mondey last, 
and which appears in another column. . At the conclusion of the evidence, the 
coroner summed up at some length and with some minuteness, and the room 
being cleared, the jury, after a brief deliberation, returned a verdict of  Wilful 
murder” against Samuel Quennell, Á 
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Ir is well known that great encouragement has been given to Painters and Artists by 
means of the ART-UNION. {Indeed, the plan has succeeded so well, that it has recently 
received the sanction of Parliament, and the subscribers may now lawfully pay their 
money for the sole purpose of Drawing a Prize, entitling them to an expensive Picture, 
which their private means would not authorise them to purchase, and which they can 
immediately convert into money if they please. 

Since the PICTORIAL TIMES has been established we have spared no expense in 
rendering it a‘ perfect Work of Art ;‘and itis unnecessary to remind our Subscribers of 
the Number of Presents we have made them from time to time. The success of our ex- 

rtions has now determined us on carrying out the system on a more extensive scale, and 


ENGRAFT IT ON THE ART-UNION, 

hich has received the sanction ofsuch high authority. 

In ‘short, (we purpose to give|to’one of each class of 10,000 of our ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIBES the sum of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS sterling, upon the following 
plan ; bu 
Instead of compelling him to lay it out in the purchase 


of a particular Picture, or Work of Art, 


WE SHALL PAY HIM THE MONEY, 


and leave to his own taste and judgment the manner of disposing of it; we fetter him 
with no conditions. In all other respects we shall be guided by the result of 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ART-UNION. 


‘The Plan will therefore be as follows :— 

Each ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER.to the PICTORIAL TIMES, when he pays his 
subscription, will have a Receipt bearing a Number. To the Subscriber to our News- 
paper who shall hold the Number corresponding with that which will entitle the Sub- 
scriber to the Art-Union (on the Drawing in April 1846) to the FIRST-DRAWN 
LARGEST PRIZE, we will pay 


‘ONE THOUSAND POUNDS STERLING. 


on producing his Receipt at our Office ; and also the like Sum of 10007. to our Subscriber 
whose Receipt shall bear the same Number with 10,000 added toit ; and so forward,a 
sum of 10001. for every Additional 10,000 Subscribers. 

For instance, supposing No. 2.56 to obtain the FIRST-DRAWN LARGEST PRIZE 
of the ART-UNION, then the Subscriber to the PICTORIAL TIMES whose 
Receipt bears the 


No. 256 will receive the first £1000. 
Wo. 10,256 — tho second £1000. 
No. 20,256 — the third £1000. 
No, 30,256 — the fourth £1000. 
No, 40,256 the fifth £1000. 


and so on FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS 
A GIFT OF 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Our Subscribers will understand this to be an unconditional GIFT, without consider- 
ation of any sort whatever. It will be perceived that this is a bold movement‘on our part, 
and that we shall incur considerable expense in this attempt to encourage the Arts, and 
promulgate useful information, through the PICTORIAL TIMES; and to contribute 
our aid to disengage the public mind from irrational Speculation, which may ultimately 
seriously injure their pecuniary resources,and perhaps ruin their peace of mind. We 
have no doubt the Public will appreciate our motive, and support our laudable and pa- 
triotic endeavour ; and we pledge ourselves to supply them with a good Weekly FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER, uncontaminated by Party Politics, yet containing all the News of the 
Day. with SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS of passing Events, which, if duly taken 
care of and bound up, will be invaluable hereafter as faithfully pourtrayiug the Customs 
and Manners of the present Time, and forming an Illustrated Historical Record of Pass- 
ing Events. And, {in {addition to all this, each Annual Subscriber may obtain ONE 
THOUSAND POUNDS, while the whole Amount of GIFTS may extend to 


MANY THOUSANDS OF POUNDS STERLING 


' The Annual Subscription to the PICTORIAL TIMES, including the Arsanack, is 
1l. 6s. Gd. 

Subscriptions can be paid through any Bookseller or News Agent in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, who will obtain the numbered Receipt for the same ; or at the Office, 351. 
Strand, London ; or by transmitting a Post-Office Order for 11. 6s. 7d., with the Address 
to which the Newspaper is to be sent, when a numbered Receipt will be returned by Post, 


CHARLES EVANS, 
Publisher of the Pictorial Times. 


Office, 351. Strand, London. 


COMPANION 
TO THE 
PORTRAIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
We have great pleasure in announcing that Mr. Strrugn Sty has 
been honoured by the 
COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY 
To engrave for this Paper Winterhalter’s Portrait of 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT, 
In the Robes of the Garter. 


This Noble Work will be drawn on Wood by Mr. Joux GILBERT, 
and will shortly be published with the 


PICTORIAL TIMES. 


— Cl 
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THE COURT, 


Her Magesry still remains at Osborne, where it is expected she 
will continue so long as the weather remains fine, or until the 
repairs and embellishments now being made at Buckingham 
Palace are complete. 

Oe 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE APPROACHING SESSION. 


THE opponents of Sir Robert Peel are complaining because 
there is no present sign of the business of the session being com- 
menced much before the usual period. Have the grumblers cast 
one glance at the business to be done in the ensuing parliamentary 


campaign? Let them do that, and they will cease to wonder, if 


they do not cease to complain, that the Premier postpones the 
evil day. The prospect is indeed enough to daunt a bolder 
minister than Sir Robert Peel; and many;years have passed away 
since a New Year offered such a gift of difficulties to a First Lord 
of the Treasury. © Railroads, Corn Laws, Boundary Disputes, 
President’s Messages, and Transatlantic blusterings, will at once 
thrust themselves into the arena of St. Stephen’s, and seek to 
out-do each other in clamorous demands for immediate attention, 
heedless of the bulk of ordinary business to which they will be 


superadded, and heedless also of official ease, or ministerial desire 
for leisure or procrastination. 


Look at the mass of work created by the railway movement 


alone! In spite of panics, we find that Sunday night last saw up- 
wards of six hundred new projects regularly registered upon the 
books of the Board of Trade, as directed by the standing orders 
of the Houses of Parliament. Doubtless! before the day arrives 
when each of these projects will be entitled to claim attention to. 
its details, many of their projectors will have seen the wisdom. of 
amalgamation, and the six or seven hundred candidates for par- 
liamentary sanction will have sunk into half, or two-thirds, of that 
number. 
fal field for counsel—what pickings for attorneys—what bills for 


But what an army is still left. What a rich and fruit- 


surveyors, agents, shorthand writers, and clerks; and, alas! what 
remorse for shareholders! Three or four hundred new lines for 
examination is enough to appal the stoutest parliamentary courage 


—enough to undermine the most robust senatorial constitution. 


The labours of last session nearly killed our representatives, 
although the number of railway projects was not half the number 
now demanding consideration. What, therefore, may we now ex- 
pect? Surely neither more nor less than a large expenditure of 
the early days of the session in an inquiry, whether or not some 
new law should be passed to relieve the Houses of Parliament 
from the drudgery of Committees upon private Bills. If such 
drudgery could be avoided without the loss of any advantages, 
there can be little doubt that such Committees would be voted 
a bore, and abolished nem. con. But unfortunately for the ease of 
Honourable Members, such cannot be the case. By escaping the 
work, they lose a great amount of influence; by giving up rail- 
way committees, they give up power; and whatever may be the 
alleged advantages of severing the judicial from the legislative 
functions of the House of Commons — however such a measure 
might conduce to the honour and dignity of our national assem- 
bly, the price which must be paid for it is sure to give rise to 
long and warm discussion; and hence one source of contest for 
Members, and of difficulty to the Minister. 

Treading closely upon the heels of the Railways comes the 
knotty and ticklish question of the Oregon, and of our relations 
with the United States —a question likely to be rendered still 
more difficult of settlement by the language which it is understood 
Mr. President Polk will hold in his forthcoming address. Whether 
we shall have peace or war with our foster-brethren; whether 
blood shall be spilled and treasure be spent in a dispute of 
boundary, is the second great point for ministerial decision ; and 
the magnitude of the interests and principles involved makes the 
settlement of this perhaps more troublesome, if less laborious, than 
the first question. 

And what stands third upon the parliamentary bill of fare? 
What dainty dish has next the honour of preparation to be set 
before a Premier? No less celebrated a confection than the Corn 
Laws, as} served up annually by Mr. Villiers and his brethren of 
the League, with the additional garnish (for “ the first time this 
season,” as the play bills have it) of my Lord John Russell’s 
letter to his constituents in the city of London, and a handsome 
array of addresses from various large manufacturing towns, telling 
of threatened famine, declining trade, and rising poor rates. In 
vain the deprecating arguments of well-meaning men like Mr. 
Cayley ; in vain the pointing to facts and figures to show the 
most favourable features of the sliding scale ; in vain for the sup- 
porters of the present law and present ministry, their repetition of 
the praises of the one and the other. It may be very fair and 
perfectly wise to draw attention to such statements as the 
following :— 


“ Never was there in the political history of England a measure 
more entirely successful than the law of 1842. 

What was the state of the corn law before the introduction of the 
measure of 1842? This will be best seen by observing the averages 
during the ten years of the Whig administration ; — 


s. ad. 

In 1831 the average of wheat was 66 4 
1832 — — 58 8 
1833 — — 52 11 
1834 — — 46 2 
1835 — — 39 4 
1836 — — 48 6 
1837 —- — 55 10 
1838 — — 64 7 
1839 — — 70 8 
1840 66 4 


Here we may observe, first, that so long as the Whigs were com- 
fortably lodged in Downing Street, the average of wheat might rise 
to 70s., without exciting any alarm of “ scarcity ” or “ famine.” No 
Mr. Ashurst was then found, to assure the reigning lord mayor 
that “the emergency was extreme.” No Lord John sent letters 
from Edinburgh to impeach the conduct of Ministers in not in- 
stantly assembling Parliament, No; all this virtuous and philan- 
thropic alarm was reserved for the time when wheat should rise to 
the frigktful price of 56s., with a Conservative Administration in 

ower ! 

P And what has been the result of the sliding scale? The averages 
for 1842, 1843, 1844, and the last month, have been as follow : — 


S. de 
1842 — average 57 3 
1843 — — 50 1 
1844 — — 51 3 
1845, Nov. — 57 11 


Is this a failure? Then what in the name of common sense would 
have been success? 

Such figures and statements as these may suffice for the judi- 
cious few, but they will be powerless to prevent in the House of 
Commons the advent of a crisis long laboured for by a powerful 
political confederation—a crisis which demands from the minister, 
not simply deliberation upon the Corn Laws, but the declaration of 
what changes he is prepared to make, When it 1s remembered 
that to give an answer and to act upon it involves the whole of his 
connection withthe Conservatives, who placed Sir Robert Peel in 
the position he now occupies, this third difficulty must perhaps 
be regarded as the one most fraught with danger to his tenure of 

! 
eat as usual, with its cry of repeal, its insufficient potato 
crop, and its huge beggarman; New Zealand with a era 
Company, discontented settlers, and & defeated military Fok a 
not least, the rapidly growing power of the party ma ave had 
the courage to hit at the root of our commercial evils, by an ex- 
posure of the false money laws; when all these are added to me 
list with which we began, and the catalogue is completed by 
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eference to the numerous subjects which consume the time of 
Parliament, but afford Hon. Members opportunities of de- 
lighting Mr. Speaker with their eloquence, who can wonder that 
Sir Robert Peel postpones as long as possible the day for the 
meeting of Parliament. No, no! the last week in January, or the 
first of February, will be soon enough ; for he knows full well, as 
all the country must when they carefully inquire, that a Session 
never approached bigger with a probability of great changes — 
peace or war, protection or free trade, famine or plenty ; changes, 
social, political, and, it may be, ministerial! 


——s aai 


THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE EMANCIPATION 
AND 
THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


In the “ Pictorial Times” of last week appeared a condensed 
history of the Anti-Corn Law League, in which it was endeavoured 
to confine the account of that combination to the mere fact of its 
avowed object and its present acts, without expressing any opinion on 
the soundness of its views, or on the propriety of the mode in which 
the League has attempted to carry them into effect. 

In our present number, it is our purpose to speak of another 
association, with views far more extended than those professed by the 
“ League ;” for, inasmuch as the League puts forth its pretensions to 
public support on the ground of producing, by the abolition of the 
restrictive corn laws, “ cheap” bread, the Society for the Emancipa- 
tion of Industry directs its labours to the abolition of the restrictive 
money laws, to the end that whether bread be nominally cheap or 
dear, it may be more easily attainable in exchange for the products 
of labour. 

In the former case, the League, in pursuance of its doctrine of the 
expediency of “ free trade,” desires that there shall be free trade in 
corn; the Society does better than that, for it desires that there shall 
be free trade in the money which buys the corn. 

For it needs no argument to show that it would benefit the people 
nothing to have cheap bread unless they have the money wherewith 
to buy it; and experience has proved that in times when bread has 
been nominally cheapest, the people have not been able to buy more 
of it than when it was nominally dearest—a truth which proves that 
the facility of procuring the bread does not depend on its apparent 
cheapness, but on a something else, namely, the facility of procuring 
the money to bay ìt with. 3 s 

And the correctness of this economical axiom is evident at once 
from this consideration, namely, that as the only means of procuring 
bread — apart from the expenditure. of accumulated capital — is by 
exchanging the wages of industry for the bread which the labourer 
needs, it necessarily follows that the greater the facilities for the 
putting of industry in action, the greater will be the facilities for 

rocuring the bread for which the value of that industry is exchange- 
abas as the medium by which labour is exchanged for bread is 
money, where little money exists, the facility of exchanging labour 
for bread must be small; and where much money exists, the facility 
of such exchange must be greater in proportion with the quantity of 
the medium indispensable in the operation, And this rule holds good 
not only in respect to bread but in respect also to all other articles of 
necessity comfort, or luxury which the labourer, of every grade, 
wants or desires; for as those who have no accumulated capital can 

rocure the money necessary for the acquisition of what they require 
only by the exercise of their industry, it follows that the quantity of 
money which they can obtain must depend on the whole quantity of 
money in circulation. j 

Now, as it must be admitted, that the employment of money, as a 
circulating medium of exchange, is necessary for the development of 
dormant value, It must be granted also that much dormant value 
may remain unevolved in cases where the money necessary for its 
development is not procurable. And one of the most striking illus- 
trations of this truth is the case of land lying unproductive with dor- 
mant value unelicited from the want of proper cultivation; and espe- 
cially; as in Ireland, from the want of drainage; for here is an at- 
tainable valuable product the most wanted of all, namely, corn for 
food. No one can deny that the power of producing corn from that 
unused land exists; the cultivation of that land is one of the opera- 
tions of man’sindustry :—the land exists, and the industry exists ; but 
unless the money necessary for the industrial operation exists also, 
the land is useless and the industry unavailable. 

And the same difficulty may exist in many other operations of in- 
dustry, where the means of creating valuable products exist, but 
where the money to form the medium of the exchanges necessary in 
the operation, from a deficiency in its quantity, is not procurable. 

It would seem, therefore, that it would be of little use for the 
League to make bread cheap unless money were made cheap also ; 
for inasmuch as it may be taken for granted, that in the present 
state of the currency the wages of the labourer would fall precisely 
in proportion to the price of the principal article of his food, it 
would not in the slightest degree benefit him that bread should be 
cheap. What is of importance to him is not the price of his food, 
but its attainable quantity. It would be no satisfaction to him to 
be told that the smaller loaf, which he has bought with his reduced 
wages, is bought at a less price than it could have been bought 
before the abolition of the corn laws. What he wants is more of the 
bread: that is the only practical effect of the corn laws which would 
content him; anything else would be a mockery and a delusion. 

And here it may be well briefly to advert to a point, which it be- 
hoves those who are most earnest in advocating a free trade in corn 
to explain. They allege that their principal motive for desiring free 
trade in corn is, that the labouring portion of the population may be 
able to buy “cheap” bread; that is to say, bread at a lower price 
than it can now besold for; and certainly nothing can be apparently 
more desirable than such a consummation, But they say nothing 
about * money,” and, especially, they say nothing about “ wages.” 
This omission is remarkable. 

They say that by means of cheaper bread they should be able to 
create cheaper manufactures; that, manufactures being much 
cheaper, they should sell much more of them in the foreign mar- 
kets; and that such increased consumption would enable them to 
employ more workmen; and that, consequently, employment would 
be more plentiful. 

All this may be true; and it is easily to be conceived that such an 
increase of trade would be vastly profitable to themselves ; but how 
would it benefit the employed? How would the circumstance of 
many more persons being employed in the creation of manufactures 
benefit the individual workman ? s 

It would benefit the individual workman, if his wages remained 
the same, notwithstanding the low price of bread. But it is the very 
object of the League, as they declare, to lower prices in order to 
enable the home manufacturer to compete the better with the 
foreigner. How do they propose that the lower price of their home 
manufactures should be reduced? By lowering the price of bread. 
How will lowering the price of bread make their manufactures 
cheaper, unless, as a consequence of the fall in the price of bread, 
they also lower the rate of wages? 

The price of their manufactured article, as they know, is made up 
of various ingredients, of which the price of the raw material aud 
the interest of their capital are two principal items; but there is also 
a third principal item, namely, the wages of the labourer or artizan. 
Now which of these three items do they propose to reduce by cheap 
bread? Not the cost of the raw material which they buy from the 
foreigner; they have no control over that: not the interest on their 
capital ; it cannot be expected that they would do that. What then 
remains to be reduced ? Only the wages of labour; and that, by 
means of cheap bread, they certainly could reduce; but in that case 
how would “ cheap” bread benefit the labourer, if the wages with 
which he is to buy his bread are reduced in proportion to the price of 
the cheaper loaf, which it must be to enable the manufacturer to 
produce the desired cheaper article ? 

Now, as the principal supporters of the League are manufasturers, 
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itmay be asked of them, are they ready to enter into a contract with 


the labouring portion of the population, that if the corn laws be’ 


abolished, and the quartern loaf thereby made lower in 
will not LOWER THE WAGES OF THEIR WORKPEOPLE? ‘That is the 
question, Are they ready to enter into such a contract, and to 
show how it is to be fulfilled? If they are not ready to do so, it can- 
not be from want of inclination to guarantee that result; because, 
as they assert, such is their aim and end; and they solemnly declare 
that it is in order to effect that particular object, among their other 
general patriotic motives, that they are so earnest in rousing the 
people to demand the abolition of the corn laws, 

But as it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion which we have 
worked out, and as we are far from impeaching the sincerity of the 
high and honourable men who lend their support to the object of 
the League, may it not be questioned whether this single change — 
namely, the abolition of the corn laws—would of itself produce that 
amelioration of the condition of the people, which we will believe it 
is the desire of the League to accomplish? Does it not seem that 
there is a something else wanted, granting that the abolition of the 
corn laws would be a wise and expedient measure, more than the 
making of bread lower in price? And does it not arise almost in- 
voluntarily to the mind, that “ the something else” wanted is THE 
“ MEANS” OF BUYING THE BREAD, whether nominally cheap or dear? 
It is this “ something else” which the Society for the Emancipation 
of Industry has employed itself to suggest; and this brings us to the 
question of the Currency. But first we must say one word more in 
respect to the rallying cry of Free Trade which the League has 
set up. 

How is it that the League in their denunciation of all monopolies, 
and their advocacy of unlimited free trade, have passed over that 
most important of all’ questions in free trade — FREE TRADE in 
monry? And how, according to their own doctrines and their own 
arguments, can they pretend to establish general free trade, and leave 
out the principal trade of all? And in discussing the question of 
“ free trade,” why do they shrink from the discussion of that most 
essential and all-important branch of it, namely, the article, money, 
by the intermediation of which all trade must be carried on, and the 
ae in which being restricted must necessarily restrict all other 
trading: 

And in respect to the object of the League, in whose sincerity we 
repeat we are willing to place the fullest reliance, namely, the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the people, the following question 
arises : — 

Seeing that the amelioration of the condition of the people can be 
effected only by increasing the means of turning their labour to ac- 
count by facilitating all the operations of industry ; and seeing that so 
long as the quantity of money by which industrial operations are to 
be evolved is limited, the operations of industry also are limited; 
why does not the League in its endeavour to establish the general 
free trade which it advocates, include also free trade in money, which 
at present, of all monopolies, weighs the most heavily and the most 
prejudicially on the industrial capabilities of the nation? 

hether a free trade in corn might or might not be harmful to the 
general prosperity and security of the country is a question which we 
will not embarrass our present argument by discussing. Some of the 
ablest and honestest of British statesmen are in favour of the 
abolition, as some of the ablest and the honestest are against it. But 
it seems to us, that there can be no question of the dangerous effect 
of the abolition of the restrictive corn laws, without the abolition 
also of the restrictive Money laws. Itseems to us that free trade 
in corn and monopoly in maney cannot possibly exist together, For 
even as it is, the necessity of the purchase of an unusual quantity of 
foreign corn, small as that quantity now and then has been, has 
entirely deranged all commercial and industrial operations in this 
country from the drain of gold which it has caused from the Bank of 
England. And as the legislature has been pleased to grant a mo- 
nopoly in the trade of money to the Bank of England, which is as 
dangerous to itself in times of difficulty or panic as it is prejudicial 
to the community at all times, it is impossible for the community to 
provide against the evils caused by the drain of gold, because by law 
the Bank alone can supply thecirculating medium of the country ? 
and the Bank itself is restricted from supplying more than a certain 
quantity. 
_ And in this monetary system, which the Bank of England is the 
instrument for carrying into effect, there is a deeper evil than the 
monopoly itself; for not only is the community restricted from con- 
triving ordinary money for itself, but the Bank is restricted also; — 
here is a restriction within a monopoly. . First, the Bank of Eng- 
land is invested with a monopoly of the circulating medium, and 
then the Bank is restricted from exercising its own functions; so 
that the restrictions in respect to the currency are aggravated ina 
twofold degree. 

The mode in which this restrictive system works has been often 
stated in these columns before; but it may be stated with advantage 
again, in this place, in respect to its especial relation to the subject of 
the corn laws, 

The Bank issues bank-notes, which the community requires for its 
internal exchanges, It does not issue enough of them ; but that is not 
the question here., These notes it is obliged to pay on demand in 
gold at a certain price; no matter whether the gold is dearer or 
cheaper as a commodity, the Bank is bound to furnish a certain 
weight of it. When gold, therefore, is withdrawn from the Bank in 
the purchase of foreign corn, the Bank is obliged to withdraw from 
circulation a proportionate quail” of its notes; and no matter 
whether the community requires the withdrawn notes or not, the 
Bank must withdraw them, for so says the law. 

The consequence of this has been that, when the Bank has been 
obliged to withdraw some millions of notes from circulation, as has 
happened several times within the last ten years, the merchants and 
traders and others have been put to the most ruinous inconvenience 
from the want of those bank-notes to serve as the medium of internal 
exchanges of which the Bank has been obliged to deprive them ; 
prices have fallen; engagements have been unexpectedly broken ; 
bankruptcies have taken place all over the country; all sorts of in- 
dustrial operations have been, of necessity, suspended; industry has 
been paralysed; multitudes of the labouring population have been 
thrown out of employment; and an incalculable amount of loss, 
privation, and misery has ensued. Not that there was much less 
wealth in the country, for the few millions of gold abstracted bore no 
sensible proportion to the thousand millions of accumulated pro- 
perty; but there was not enough of gold money left to carry on 
existing operations of trade, commerce, and exchange, 

All this mischief has ensued from the restriction of the circulating 
medium of the country; it being the principle of the present mone- 
tary system that there shall be no more money than there can be 
found gold to exchange forit. That part of the mischief in the work- 
ing of the system, which arises from compelling the Bank not only to 
give gold on demand for its notes, but gold at a certain fixed price, 
is a most important point, which we shall take occasion to advert to 
another time. But if so much mischief is caused by the occasional 
withdrawal of gold in the purchase of corn as at present, producing 
only occasional ruin and misery throughout the country, what would 
be the condition of the nation if this occasional withdrawal of gold 
should become permanent by a permanent necessity of purchasing an 
extra quantity of corn from abroad? We do not say that a free trade 
in corn would abstractedly be wrong; we are admitting, for the sake 
of the argument, that it would be right; but we say that the two 
systems —the system of unrestricted trade in corn and a restricted 
trade in money — could not go on together; and we say that the 
experience of the past proves the truth of our assertion, 

But there is another consideration of such vital importance to the 
welfare and peace of the nation, that it would be an unpardonable 
omission to exclude it from the present observations; and that is, 
whether it is any longer safe or possible for the legislature to refuse 
a free trade in corn under present and impending circu: stances? 
Is not the recent letter of the leader of her Majesty's opposition in 
the House of Commons to the electors of Londou a most significant 
sign of the times? In that manifesto Lord John Russell openly and 
unequivocally abandons any duty on the importation of corn, whether 
for protection or revenue, and stands forth as the champion of an 
entire free trade in corn, And this declaration proceeds from the 
Queen's late prime minister in fact, though not in name. Witness 
also the public meetings taking plase all ever the country, fer 
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the purpose of rousing the people to demand free trade in corn; and 


“what more popular cry could be raised than the motto of “ cear 


BREAD.” The landed interest, if it was undivided, might be able to 
resist mere popular remonstrances; but when the landed interest-is 
itself in a state of doubt and hesitation, and a large portion of the 
aristocracy in both houses of Parliament, of the capitalists, and of 
the manufacturers, are opposed to the landow ners and their scattered 
supporters, what chance has their single arm against the multitude 
of powerful parties combined against them ? 

f,then, matters have come to such a pass, that the legislature 
cannot refuse to establish a permanent free trade in corn, in what 
condition would the nation be with a sudden free trade in corn and 
without a simultaneous free trade in money? And as this change 
would especially affect the farmers — for although the whole nation 
would share in the wide-spread evils which would thicken on the 
country, it is the farmers who would feel them first and foremost — 
how would they be able to stand against the shock with the double 
disadvantage of the competition of cheap foreign corn, and of the 
less quantity of money in circulation from its withdrawal for the 
purchase of that very corn, which would make all their own produce 
of whatever sort depreciated and cheaper? This would, indeed, be 
to them, of all other classes of the community, ruin worse con- 
founded! They could never stand against that. The Farmers’ 
Protection Society, which has been able to protect them in nothing, 
would never be able to protect them against this double-acting flail 
of cheap foreign corn and cheaper home produce! What then would 
become of the rents? What would become of the landowners? 
The farmers being knocked down, would topple down their land- 
lords, and their landl:rds again would topple down others, till the 
whole kingdom would become one scene of disorder and confusion ! 
—and where would the disorder and confusion end ? 

If, then, the abolition of the corn laws be an especial evil for the 
farmers — and if that evil must come — it behoves the landlords and 
farmers to look out in time. ‘They may or may not prevent a great 
part of the evil which is impending over them; they certainly will 
not prevent it by standing still and looking on. They may prevent 
it by a timely removal of the restrictive money-law. ‘hey were active 
agents in creating that most prejudicial monopoly — they may be 
powerful agents in causing its abolition, And if they do not — if, 
blind to their own interests, and to the interests of the country, they 
neglect their duty to themselves and to others — when the evil day 
comes, and they find their estates and their homes pass into the hands 
of strangers, let them remember that they were warned in time; that, 
having the power to effect a great national good by amending those 
restrictive money laws which prevent the due development of the in- 
dustrial powers of the country, they refused to use it; and jet them 
not be disappointed if the country, in its condemnation of their cul- 


pable supineness, refuse to them either its help or its sympathy in 
their time of trouble. C. R. 
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THE CABINET AND THE CORN LAWS. 
(From the “ Times.’’) 
The decision of the Cabinet is no longer a secret. Parliament, it 
is confidently reported, is to be summoned for the first week in 
January; and the Royal Speech will, it is added, recommend an 


immediate consideration of the Corn Laws, preparatory to their total 


repeal, Sir Robert Peel in one house, and the Duke of Weilington 
in the other, will, we are told, be prepared to give immediate effect 
to the recommendation thus conveyed. 
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Tne AMERICAN Presipent’s Message. — This document will be delivered 
about this day (Wednesday), two days after the departure of the Bos‘on mail 
steamer, unless she should be detained for it, which we hear is improbable. It 
wiil, therefore, most likely be brought by a sailing packet, which, leaving New 
York on the 6th, at this season of the year, may be expected to arrive about the 
24th or 25th, unless the Government, which we think may be the case, snould 
have a steamer in waiting. The message will decide the question — Peace or 
war ? ” — Liverpool Courter. 

RISE 1N THE Price or Coats,— The coalmasters of Wigan have agreed to ad- 
vance the price of coal ls. per ton. The reason given is the high rate of wages, 
ond the diminished amount of labour by which it has been followed.—Liverpool 

‘ourter. 

ForeiGN WHEAT. — We learn that the first cargo of foreign wheat forwarded 
from Liverpool, from the import ship, under bond, has just been warehoused in 
the bonded warehouse, Salford, on account of Messrs. Buckley and Newton, of 
Stalybridge.— Manchester Guardian. 

AR MEDAL. — Our naval and military contemporary, the ‘* United Service 
Gazette,” has been exerting itself to secure for the veterans of the Peninsula 
some decoration commemorative of their services ; aod it gives us great pleasure 
to find that their commendable exertions are likely to be crowned by success. 
The petition lying at the office, at the corner of Wellington Street, Stranu, has 
been most numerously signed; and every man who served in the memorable 
campaigns in Spain and Portugal should hasten to affix his signature to it. 
Where parties live at a distance, their names may be forwarded by the penny 
post. One hundred Chelsea pensioners added their names to the list last week. 

The Banks of NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE have increased their interest on de- 

sits to 32. per cent., and raised their discounts on bills under three months to 
a er cent., and beyond that date to 5/. 106. per cent. 

He ATTACK ON THE Pirates OF Borneo.— The following promotions are 
about to take place: — Commander Henry Lyster, officially mentioned in the 
* London Gazette,” to the rank of captain. ‘This gallant officer was made a 
lieutenant in 1824, and was promoted to the ra: k of commander at the promotion 
in honour of the birth of the Prince of Wales in November, 1841. He was then 
first lieutenant of the Vanguard, 80, in the Mediterran-an. He was appointed 
to the Agincourt, 72, flag ship of Rear-Admiral Sir T. Cochrane, in March, 1842, 
and in her proceeded to China, and became acting flag-captain of that ship on the 
resignation of Captain Brace. Commander Edward Gennys Fanshaw to the 
rank of post-captain. This gallant officer was made a lieutenant in 1835, and 
commander in August, 1841. He commissioned the Cruizer, 16, in September, 
1844, and after the severe experimental cruise with the new 12-gun brigs Daring, 
Espiegie, Mutine, Osprey, Flying Fish, and others, proceeded to China, arriving 
just in time to participate in the gallant attack on the pirates. Lieuc:enant George 
Morritt to the rank of commander, He passed for a lieutenant in 1823, and ob- 
tained his promotion in 1837. He was first lieutenant of the Vestal, 26, Captain 
Charles Talbot, and was appointed to that ship in December, 1843, Mate — 
Marcus Lowther (1838), of the Agincourt, and acting lieutenant in the command 
of a boat in the atiack, to be confirmed to the rank of lieutenant, to which he was 

pp 'inted ona death vacancy, Mate— Philip William May (1838), of the Agin- 

cou t, who was in one of the gun-boats of that vessel, to the rank of lieutenant. 
Ma‘e — Charles Nolloth (1838), of the Deedalus, in command of one of the boats, 
to the rank of lieutenant. Mr. Leonard Gibbard, mate of the Wolverine, who 
die i from ashot-wound which he received while working on the boom, was mate 
of ne Castor, 36, and served on shore at the taking of the towns of Caiffa and 
Ts our, on the coast of Syria, and was present in that ship atthe vombardment of 
St Jean d'Acre. The above contemplated promotions are of officers who were 
en ‘aged in the attack on the morning of the 19th of August, when the losses in 
kilied and wounded were sustained in forcing tne boom; but it is most likely 
th it Commander George Giffard, of the Vixen steam-sioop, will be included in 
the promotions, that ofticer having assisted in the previous operations, the Vixen 
having carried the admiral’s flag, and in the evening of the 19th Commander 
Giffard having been selected to command a squadron of gun boats, with which he 
proceeded to Maloodoo, and completed the destruction of the pirates’ nest most 
satisfactorily. This gallant officer was also the senior commander of the squadron, 
He was promoted to the rank of lieutenant in 1835, and to the rank of com- 
mander, from the Cyclops steam-frigate, in 1840, for his services on the coast of 
Syria, where he was wounded at the taking of the fort ot Gibail, and his gallantry 
was officially noticed on several occasions. He has commanded the Vixen for 
nearly two years, and has kept her most efficiently in the China seas. 

‘Tne Lare Miptanp RAILWAY ACCIDENT. — The inquiry into the causes of 

the death of police-sergeant Stubbs, which was adjourned in order to have the 
evidence of Walker, the stoker of the pieren oa was resumed on Monday 
afternoon last, at 3 o'clock, in the council-chamber of the court house, Leeds. 
Walker was in attendance at the time required, having been brought from 
Brighton, where he had been residing since his discharge from the service of the 
Midtand Company. His evidence of the progress of the pilot-engine, up to the 
place where the collision took place, corresponded in every material particular 
with his deposition at the inquest on Mr. Boteler. On that occasi n he stated 
that as they were coming up to the mail train a white light was seen, and con- 
tinued to be exhibited up to the time of the accident taking place. It was after- 
wards suggested that this might have been a green light, which at a distauce had 
the appearance of a white one, and Walker had gathered his impression respecting 
it when at a considerable distance from the mail train. Upon this question he 
was strictly examined, at the adjourned inquest on Monday last, by Mr. Black- 
burn, the coroner, but he made a very confused statement as to the use of sig- 
nals. It was evident that he was, in a great measure, ignorant of the rules laid 
down by the Midland Company for the use of signals, and he could scarcely be 
expected to be otherwise, for he said he was a very bad reader, aud the rules had 
never been read over to him. He was clearly deficient in every important part 
of his duty, and grossly incompetent to be intrusted with any portion of the ma- 
nagement of a railway locomotive engine. He asserted thet tne red lights were 
seen by him and Wheatley palf-a-mile distance from the train before them, and 
from that time they did every thing they could to stop their engine, although he 
afterwards admitted that an engine soing at their speed could be stopped in 300 
yards. This statement being in isself a decided coutradiction, and his testimony 
la other respects so very equivocal, the coroner said he thouzht himselt scarcely 
justified in continuing his examination, Eventuaily the jury decived to aismiss 
from their miods this man’s evidence. The coroner then made some suitable 
observations upon the evidence ; after which the jury consulted together, and re- 
turned a verdict of“ manslaughter ” against the driver, Thomas Wheatley. Sir 
Isaac Morley and Mr. Houldsworth, two of the Midlaud directors, were present 
at the adjournment ef the inquest. ; 
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FESTIVAL OF ST. ANDREW. 


MEETING OF THE GRAND MASONIC LODGE IN EDINBURGH, 
AND CELEBRATION OF THE 180rH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
“SCOTTISH HOSPITAL AND CORPORATION” IN LONDON. 
The 30th of November falling this year upon a Sunday, the an- 

nual meeting of the Grand Lodge took place on Monday, the Ist of 

December, in the Waterloo Rooms, at two o'clock, when the fol- 

lowing were elected office-bearers for the ensuing year: —The Right 

Hon. George Lord Glenlyon, Most Worshipful Grand Master 

Mason of Scotland; the Bigs Hon. Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, 

G.C.H., R.W. Past Grand Master; Samuel Hay, Esq., W. Grand 

Treasurer; William Alex. Lawrie, Esq., Grand Secretary; the 

Rev, Alex. Stuart, and the Rev. John Boyle, Grand Chaplains; Ro- 

bert Gilfillan, Esq., Grand Bard. 

The R.W. the Grand Master and office-bearers dined together in | 


the Waterloo Hotel, at six o'clock. Among those present were the 
Earl of Strathmore, Captain the Hon. A. Jocelyn A. D.C., the 
Hon, the Master of Torphichen, Mr. Baillie of Polkemmet, M. P, ; 
Mr. Gillon of Wallhouse, P. G.M., Sir P. M. Thriepland, Bart., 
Mr, Craigie Halket of Lahill, Mr. Gordon of Cairnbulg, Mr. 
Wedderburn of Wedderburn, Mr. Miller, yr. of Glenlee, Dr. 
Thatcher, Mr. Small Keir, Captain Campbell, A.D. C., Major 
Forbes, 92d Highlanders, Captain Drake, ditto, Captain Lockhart, 
ditto, Mr, Dick Lauder, yr. of Fountainhall, Captains Beatson and 
M‘Gregor, Bengal Army, Mr. Woodman, the Rev. Mr. Boyle, 
Grand Chaplain, Mr. Laurie, Grand Secretary, Mr. Maitland, Grand 
Clerk, Mr, H. . M‘Neill, Mr. Bryce, architect, &c. 

The Grand Master opened the Grand Lodge in the Great Hall at 
nine o'clock, where a great assemblage of the brethren attended. 
The band of the 4th Royal Irish Dragoons attended, and played 
many beautiful airs during the evening. A great many country 
lodges were also present. 

he celebration ofthe festival in London was ofa most hospitable 

character, for the poor of Scotland who have found a home in the 
British metropolis were allowed a “ glad relief,” in a bounteous 
share of its good things. Not 

The pittance which the rich man proudly gives, 

Who, when he gives, thinks Heaven itself obliged ; 
but the lion’s share of the provender. It was, however, at the city 
of London Tavern that the most imposing as well as the most bene- 
volent celebration took place. In the magnificent hall of that esta- 
blishment the patrons of the “ royal, ancient, and excellent charity,” 
entitled the ttish Hospital, assembled with a large party of 
friends, to give due honour to their national saint by a practical ex- 
hibition of their love for the “ poor of the people.” The Chisholm 
of Chisholm was in the chair, supported on the right and left by 
Dwarkanauth Tagore and Mohun Lal, Mr. G. Bain (secretary to 
the Highland Society), Mr. J. Campbell, Mr. J. Murray, Mr. C. R. 
Mackenzie, Mr. J. Grant, and several distinguished Scotchmen, 
who reared in the Highland garb, Mr, R. Blackwood, Dr. Hun- 
ter, &c. 

The Rev. Mr, Fisher said grace before, and the Rey. Mr. Wilson 
after dinner. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts of “ The Queen and Prince 
Albert,” “ the Queen owager,” “ the Prince of Wales and the rest 
of the royal family,” “ the Army and Navy,” having been drunk, 
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THE CHISHOLM. 


O Scotland, once again 

To thee my weary fancy fondly hies, 
And with the eagle, mountain perched, alights 
Amid Lochaber’s wilds, or dark Glencoe. 
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THE GATHERING: — When friendship binds the generous and the good. 
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The chairman proposed 
“ Prosperity to the Scottish 
Hospital,” fully describing its 
charitable objects, and strongly 
urging its claims on his gene- 
rous countrymen. The sub- 
stance of the noble speaker’s re- 
marks will be found embodied 
in the historical description of 
the charity given below. 

The next toast was the health 
of Dwarkanauth Tagore and 
Mohun Lal, their distinguished 
visitors from the East. 

His Highness Dwarkanauth 
Tagore, in acknowledging the 
compliment, commenced by 
apologising for his inadequacy 
sufficiently to express his feel- 
ings of gratitude for the kind 
manner in which his health had 
been drunk. When three years 
ago he was in this country he 
received the honour of the free- 
dom of the city of Edinburgh 
—an honour that any man 
might well be proud of. Al- 
though, therefore, he was a 
stranger to the present party, 
he was really one of themselves, 
and was delighted to come 
among them. is connection 
with Scotchmen dated from an 
early period of his life. The 
little education he had received 
in the English language was 
derived from Scotchmen, he 
was brought up in business by 
Scotchmen, and all his fortune 
and property in India had been 
left in the hands of Scotchmen 
— in fact, all his partners were 
Scotchmen. To Scotchmen the 
people of India were deeply in- 
debted ; their subscriptions had 
established the College at Cal- 
cutta, where 1500 boys were 
annually educated; and every 
Indian must feel the obligations 
of gratitude he owed to Scot- 
land, But while that was a 
meeting of Scotchmen, he could 
not forget that India had de- 

ived the greatest benefit from 
pie whole British nation ; their 
influence had relieved the na- 
an e population from the hand 
tr Mohammedan tyranny, 
and they now enjoyed by law 
the same rights and privi- 
leges which Englishmen did 
leg their own country. When 
kindly invited to attend that 
festival, he had promised to do 
o, unless he were turned out of 
the country E the severity of 
its climate. He was glad that 
he had been enabled to fulfil his 
romise, and that the occasion 
P one of so charitable a cha. 


a ohun Lal also returned 


be Chairman next proposed 
the “ Health of the Duke of 
Sutherland, whom delicate 
health had compelled to retire 
from the ates 8 of the 
Scottish Hospital.” This toast 
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was received with immense 
cheering, which was not a little 
aided by the pipers taking their 
stand behind the chairman, and 
in the face of the company so- 
lemnly pledging themselves to 
the duke in “ nips” of whiskey. 

The next toast was, the 
“ Health of his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond, President of the 
Scottish Hospital,” which was 
drunk with cheers mingled with 
one prolonged hiss. 

The “ Health of the Chair. 
man” was then toasted with all 
the honours, the Queen’s own 
and the Duke of Sutherland’s 

ipers playing the reel of Tule 
ochgorum around the room, 

Various other toasts were 
drunk, and a large subscription 
was announced in favour of the 
charity. 


THE SCOTTISH HOSPITAL AND 
CORPORATION, 


The Scottish corporation was 
established by, charter in the 
reign of Charfés II., 1665, for 
the benevolent purpose of re- 
lieving the wants of the poor 
natives of Scotland residing in 
London, who were not entitled 
to parochial relief; and during 
the long period of its existence 
it has been the means of doing 
a vast deal of good, dispensing 
relief to many thousand deserve 
ing objects. 

The destitute and hopeless 
condition of their countrymen 
thus left to the casual sympathy 
of the humane, led the more 
affluent Scots to form an insti- 
tution which might supply the 
necessities of the poor while 
here, or convey them back to 
their native shore; and the in- 
tentions of its originators have 
been well followed out by their 
successors, 

The precursor of this institu. 
tion was an association formed 
shortly after King James the 
Sixth of Scotland succeeded to 
the crown of England. It ex. 
ercised its benevolent duty of 
ministering to the wants of dis- 
tressed Scotsmen under the 
name of the “ Scottish Box ;” 
but being more of a privately 
Philanthropic nature, to carry 
out its objects more effectively, 
a charter of incorporation was 
obtained from Charles I1., from 
which its present designation is 
derived, and which conferred 
the privilege of holding lands, 
tenements, &c., and erecting a 
hospital for the reception of the 
sick and the helpless. This 
charter being found too restric. 
tive, one conferring more ample 
privileges was bestowed by 
George III., in 1775, in 
which the “ Scottish Hospital 
of the foundation of King 
Charles II.” was re-incorpo- 
rated and ordered to be governed 
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by a president, six vice-presidents, a treasurer, and an unlimited number of 
overnors,” whose qualification for life is a donation of 107. 10s. and upwards, and 
or one year a subscription of 12. 1s. 

In pursuance of the clause in the original charter, a hospital was forthwith 
erected in Bridge Street, Blackfriars, which stood on the site of the premises of 
Messrs. Graham and Co’s. warehouses ; but the repugnance of the Scots to enter 
a workhouse, or accept relief as the cold and compulsory bestowal of charity, 
rendered it impossible to apply this mode of benefiting the poor. The hospital 
was abandoned, and the plan of affording relief at the applicant’s dwelling has 
ever since been in practice. 
~The sphere inwhich the Scottish Hospital exercises its benevolence extends 
for a distance of ten miles as a radius from the hall. Once every month the re- 
lief committee of the corporation meet and award such temporary relief as the 
cases of the individual applicants may appear to require ; and this is either by do- 
nations of money, or the payment of the passage for any who may wish to return 
to Scotland. Upwards of three hundred per month are thus relieved, besides 
which there are eighty aged and infirm persons of both sexes, whoreceive yearly 
pean of 107. each, the annual expenditure by last statement being upwards 
o 


There are 40,0002. 3 per cent. stock, which is keptas aJpermanent fund ; and the 
corporation hold in trust a most munificent bequest from the late William Kin- 
loch, Esq., of Calcutta, by will dated 7th March, 1812. The“ Kinloch bequest” 
was made by this truly benevolent gentleman, who had devoted large sums to 
other philanthropic objects, for the benefit of * poor and disabled Scotchmen in 
distress who may have lost their legs or arms, eyesight, or been otherwise 
wounded in the army or navy, in the service of their country.” This fund, 
amounting at the time to upwards of 70,0007., was in 1818, by the vice-chancellor, 
ordered to be fli bee for the relief of disabled soldiers and sailors not being 
in-pensioners of Chelsea or Greenwich, or having anincome of twenty pounds per 
annum. 

The building in which the ordinary affairs are transacted is in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street. It is rather old, and apparently inconvenient for the increased and 
increasing business. It was purchased from the Royal Society in 1782, and it 
has « farther interest as having been the residence of * Praise God bare bones,” 
the puritanical leager in the time of the Commonwealth. The hall contains 
several portraits, mong which is a full length figure of Mary Queen of Scots, 
by Zucchero, painted in 1578, when she was thirty-six years of age. There is 
also a full size portrait byjWilkie of his Majesty William IV., who for twenty 
Toe was the munificent and zealous president of the corporation. There are 

ikewise portraits of the late Duke of Gordon, William, first Duke of Bedford, 

Duke of Queensbury, and other individuals of less note. That of General Mel- 
ville, of Strathkinnes in Fifeshire, exhibits an inscription, which informs us that 
he was “ the first and only governorin chief of all the West India islands, ceded 
by France to Great Britain in 1703, and the oldest general but one in the British 
army at the time of his death on the 29th of August, 1809; a zealous supporter of 
the Scottish Hospital, and the founder of its spring meeting.” He died at the 
ca ba age of ninety-seven, There is also a rich painting of the Scottish 
regalia. 

There is a chapel belonging to the corporation, where the‘consolations of re- 
ligion are administered to the applicants and pensioners on the days they re- 
ceive their gratuities, by two ciergymen who perform this duty by turns 
gratuitously. 

In the court-yard is a curious relic of the Protestant riots, commonly called 
Lord’ George Gordon’s, which took place in 1780. When the mob unroofed 
Newgate, and almost rased it to the ground, the royal arms which were placed 
over the gateway were preserved by some one, and ultimately presented to the 
‘Scots corporation. Its sculpture must have been formed before the accession of 
George I., for the white horse, the symbol of Hanover, does not appear. 

The nationality of the Scots is proverbial, and it could never display itself ina 
more amiable view than when they are combining from motives of disinterested 
Pallehthropy: To the funds of this institution scarcely a Scotsman in or around 

ondon, of any consideration, but has contributed, or stands in the list of sub- 
scribers. Among the names of the gentlemen who so satisfactorily conducted 
this 180th anniversary festival of St. Andrew, the patron of Scotland, are many 
names of clannish aspect. An attachment to this primitive bond of union at the 
present day is not only harmless, but it is praiseworthy, if the pervading spirit is 
in accordance with the sentiment of Ossian, their revered bard. — 


“ Lean gu dlu ri cliu du shinnsir,” 
Let us emulate our ancestors in virtue. 


The chair was occupied, as we have said, by “ The Chisholm, one of the most 
enthusiastic and public spirited of his countrymen. No happier selection could 
have been made of one to prae over a national, social, and charitable banquet, 
and he acquitted himself with his usual pleasing tact and manners. The 
Chisholm is chief:of an ancient and much attached clan, whose “ country ” is 
the romantic Strathglas, or the grey valley, in the western part of Inverness- 
shire. In Gaelic the name is Siosal, of which rather a marvellous etymology is 
given by the Highland genealogists, which need not be here repeated: Thean- 
cestor from whom the Chisholms trace their descent was Harald, thane of 
Caithness, who flourished in the latter part of the twelfth century, who, by 
marrying a daughter of Madach, earl of Athol, became one of the most powerful 
chiefs of the north of Scotland. They were constables of the castle of Urquhart, 
now a picturesque ruin on the side of Loch Ness, and their possessions in the 
fifteenth century extended through Inverness, Moray, Perth, Forfar, and 
Aberdeenshire. In the splendid work entitled ** The Clans,” by Messrs. M‘Ian 
and Logan *, many curious particulars of the Chisholms are given. ‘They were 
active adherents of the Stuarts, and were out in the affair of 1745, but the estates 
by the management of friends were preserved for the family. It redounds 
greatly to the honour of three poor members of this clan, that the offer of 30,0007. 
could not induce them to betray Prince Charles, whom they for some time con- 
cealed and assisted to escape after the batle of Culloden. One of these poor 
men esteemed so highly the honour of having shaken his prince’s hand when 
they parted, that he refused to allow any one else to do so—a resolution which he 
inviolably maintained. In the work alluded to the figure illustrative of the Chis- 
holm is a gentleman in the full costume as generally worn in the present day. 

Among the stewards were several gentlemen of the name of Grant, members of 
a clan both numerous and respectable, the chief of which is the Earl of Seafield. 
The locality of this clan is Strathspey, in the county of Inverness, a district cele- 
brated for giving name to a very popular style of music. There is'also a branch 
of this tribe in Glenmorriston, close to the line of the Caledonian canal, which 
has veen 1o long separated from the main stock as to be independent, under its 
own chief, ; 

Mr. Logan tells us the name is derived from the worship of the Sun, a large 
plain in *“ the bosom of the country of the Grants,” being called Griantach, from 
she Gaelic appellation of that luminary. The Grants of England, it is observed, 
are quite distinct, and are so called from§the original name of the river Cam, 
which was Grant, the city of Cambridge being anciently Caer-Grant. 

A curious anecdote is related of Grant of Glenmoriston, who raised his clan 
for Prince Charles Stuart in 1745. He had by forced marches reached Edin- 
burgh on the eve of the battle of Prestonpans, and believing that the zeal he had 
displayed in bringing up so seasonable a reinforcement, and the emergency of 
affairs would be sufficient excuse for cal want of etiquette, he immediately 
sought and obtained an audience. The prince observing his weatherbeaten and 
unshaved appearance, accompanied his acknowledgment for the loyalty of his fol- 
lowers by an observation that a visit to the barber would have improved his 
look ; upon which the offended chief turned away saying, * It is not beardless 
boys that are to do your highness’s business.” 

James Matheson, Esq., of Achany, M.P., was another steward, and although we 
perceive he is not said to be chief in Messrs. Ackermann’s publication, he is of a 
most respectable family, and belongs to the Mac Mathan’s, a clan of great anti. 
quity in Rosshire, and formerly a very distinguished and powerful tribe. 

Among the other Highlanders in the list were Captain Charles Forbes, a son 
of the venerable Sir Charles of Newe and Edinglassie, Aberdeenshire. The 
captain dressed for the bal costume, at Buckingham Palace, in the style of 1745, 
as represented in “ the clans,” and was a fine specimen of the Highland courtier 
a hundred years back. 

Captain James Lamont, R.N. The chief of the clan to which this gentleman 
belongs was designated “the great Mac Laoman of all Cowall,” which district 
of Argyleshire was formerly his entire possession, and an inscription at the burial 
place of Kilmuner informs us, that one of these reguli lent an ancestor of the 
Duke of Argyle as much land as would form a grave for his son. 

Two stewards bore the name of Mac Kenzie — in Gaelic, Mac Coinneach — a 
clan of preponderating influence in the north, the chief of which was the Earl of 
Seaforth, who having engaged in the rebellion of 1715 was attainted. On this oc- 
casion he had 3000 men in arms, and it js a remarkable proof of the strength of 
clanship, that although obliged to pay the rents to the government, the tenantr 
continued to pay the amount to their exiled chief also, conveying it to Edinburgh 
under an escort of 700 or 800 men. 

There were two Nobertsons, whom our authority says are members of clan 
Donachai, whose chiefresided at Struam in Breadalbane. This clan stood reso- 
lutely for the Stuarts, and took the field with a force of 700 or 800 men in the 
wars of Montrose, Mar, and Prince Charles. For these transactions Robertson 
was forfeited, but the property was restored, and part of it is in possession of 
General Duncan Robertson, of Struam. 

The clan to which John Buchanan, Esq., belongs, are traced in the portion 
allotted to their history as far back as 1225. Among thefnotables of the clan, 
Mr. Logan does not forget to mention the celebrated Latin poet and historian, 
George Buchanan, who was a cadet of the Drium-Nill branch. It was Sir Alex- 
ander, their chief, and commanding a body of his clansmen at the battle of Agin- 
court, 1420, who slew the Duke of Clarence, for which he obtained the double 
tressure of fleur-de-lis, as an honourable augmentation to his coat armour. 

In * The Clans” it is asserted that the Davidsons, or Clan Dhai, were the 
opponents of the Clan Chattan at the extraordinary battle of the Northinch, of 
which Sir Walter Scott has given so graphic a picture in his “ Fair Maid of 
Perth.” The person whom James Davidson, Esq., another very assiduous 
steward, must acknowledge as his chief, is ‘* Tulloch,” proprietors in Scotland 
being usually distinguished by the names of their estates. 

Who has not heard of the late and last Duke of Gordon, so popular in the 
Highlands and throughout Sco'land, and so highly respected as the president of 
the Scottish Hospital? The 92nd Regiment, or Gordon Highlanders, are the 
best specimens of the men composing this clan. The ‘* Cock of the North,” as 
these powerful noblemen were termed, ruled with a high handas lords lieutenant 
beyond the Grampians. 

The Earls of Ross contended for their rights at the head of armies sometimes 
amounting to 10,000 men. Their territories lay chiefly in the county of that 
name, but they are now greatly broken up as a clan, and the representative of 
those great nobles is Ross of Pitcalnie, a private gentleman. 

We were sorry to learn that the Duke of Sutherland, the present president, 
could not attend, and that ill-health has compelled him to resign the situation. 
Ile, however, sent up Macbeth, his piper, to enliven the company with the strains 
of his great pipe, without which the attractions of a St. Andrew’s dinner would 
be greatly reduced, 

Mr. Toole officiated as toastmaster, and occasioned much merriment by the 
terrific emphasis with which he prayed *‘ silence fo-o-or the Chisulm. “The 
Misses Frazer enlivened the few “ intervals of abstinence” which occurred dur- 
ing the evening, by singing several favourite Scotch songs. ‘These young ladies 
have become famous for an attempt, in which they have been several years en- 


* Mossrs, Ackermann and Ço., Strand, 


gaged, to restore the singing of Scotch melodies to the simple and even wild 
expression of the original music. In this they have succeeded ; and on the pre- 
sent occasion they gave abundant evidence of the very poetic character of their 
execution. The more jovial eb were given with a floridness and superabund- 
ance of harmony which was really startling ; while those of a gentler or more 
sentimental character were given with a sweet amount of national pathos. Our 
engraved sketch represents them, as they appeared, in the costume of the “‘ land 
of brown hills and shaggy mood.” 
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Wise Saws and Modern pore By Thomas Cooper. Two vols. 
. ow, 

A short time ago, that portion of the public who had leisure for 
poetry amid the anxiety and bustle of railway speculation, were sur- 
prises and delighted by the appearance of a volume, entitled “ The 

urgatory of Suicides; a Prison Rhyme,” by Thomas Cooper, the 
Chartist. How a man, entirely unknown except by the share he took 
in a dangerous political excitement, could have produced so really 
noble a poem, caused the surprise ; whilst the satisfaction arose from 
the perusal of the work itself, which vividly displayed fertile, nay, 
luxuriant, imagination, bold thought, clear and vigorous expression, 
and very polished rhythm, mingled with passionate denunciations of 
what the writer felt to be wrong, and fervid aspirations for the 
triumph of the good and the true, High Churchmen united with 
extreme Radicals to offer their combined praise to the self-taught 
author of this prison rhyme, and those laudations are scarcely cold 
upon the lip ere Thomas Cooper again appears in print. His second 
offering is a series of short tales, under the title of “ Wise Saws and 
Modern Instances,” in which the poet descends from his loffier 
position to complete some sketches from real everyday life. His 
efforts vary in, power, yet most of them fulfil their intention of 
instructing, whilst they amuse; and we ‘should not be: surprised to 
learn that, so far as the monetary part of the question is concerned, 
the prose volumes prove more successful than the poetical. Indeed, 
poetry is proverbially heavy in sale; whilst fiction, not in rhyme, 
finds a ready market. Under these circumstances we have little fear 
for the present literary venture, which we most cordially commend 
as worthy of purchase for book-clubs and circulating libraries, and 
deserving a corner in private libraries. 


The Student’s Help for, the attainment of the English, French, and 
Italian Languages. By Guido Soreili. Hatchard and Son. 


A very useful book for youth about to study either French or 
Italian, or the two languages together. 


How's Illustrated Book of British Song, Edited by George 
Hogarth, Esq. Part VII. 

This part completes the Book of British Song, which is fully en- 
titled to the praise of being the cheapest as weil as most beautifully 
illustrated volume of English music ever offered to the public. The 
perfect folio forms an elegant book for presentation, and is in every 
worthy of the drawing-room table. 


A Treatise on Mental Derangement. By Francis Willis, M. D. 
Second Edition. Longman and Co. 


An able work by a physician of great skill and experience. The 
learning and research displayed by Dr.;Willis are, in every way, 
worthy of the son and successor to the gentleman under whose care 
his Majesty George the ‘Third was placed when the shadow of mental 
disease fell in all its heaviness upon that monarch. 


Wanderings of a Pen and Pencil. By Alfred Crowquill and 
F. P. Palmer. PartI. J. How. 

The first part of an illustrated work, a portion of which appeared 
some time ago in the pages of the “ Pictorial Times.” No less than 
four and twenty engravings add to the interest of the opening chap- 
ters of the “ Wanderings.” As the narrative progresses beyond the 
point with which our readers are acquainted, we may be tempted to 
extract a few passages from the legendary and antiquarian gossippings 
of Mr. Palmer; and, it may be, a few cuts from the pencil of Alfred 
Crowquill. 

The Musical Bijou for 1846. D’Almaine and Co. 

A right-royal looking folio of clever music for Christmas time, 
and one well fitted by the beauty of its exterior, and the character of 
its contents for a Christmas offering. Rich in colours and gold, it 
looks warm and seasonable; and its pages conjure up visions of plea- 
sant parties, enlivened by song and dance, light hearts, and mirthful 
laughter, holly with bright coral berries, and a strong suspicion of 
misletoe. The illuminated frontispiece is a copy from that gem of 
the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts, Le Roman de la Rose; and 
the faithfulness with which the modern artist has imitated the bril- 
liant colours of the antique original deserves commendation, The 
music, both vocal and instrumental, is cleverly varied in its charac- 
ter, and likely to please all tastes. Amongst the composers we find 
the’ names of Sir H. R. Bishop, Lee Rodwell, Herold, Crouch, 
Hatton, and others. Let us commend all music lovers to make ac- 
quaintance with the Bijou thus offered them by Messrs, D' Almaine. 


St, Lawrence's Well. By H. B. Sheridan, Madden and Malcolm. 


A legend of the Isle of Wight, told in verse, by a member of the 
clever family of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. ‘The poem is very ele- 
gantly printed in colours and gold, and is appropriately dedicated to 
the Hon. Mrs, Norton. $ 


The Magazines ror Decemner, in addition to their ordinary 
stores of politics, romance, fancy, poetry, and fable, offer ample pro- 
mises of novelty for the new year, but the pressure of other matters 
prevents further notice of them this week. 
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THEATRES. 


Sr. James's. — The reappearance of the French actors amongst 
us cannot but be hailed with satisfaction by all true lovers of the 
drama. The fact of our possessing a French stage is so much the 
more interesting, inasmuch we can thereby form to ourselves a cor- 
rect idea of the state of dramatic perfection at which the French 
have arrived ; and are enabled, by the same means,{to place them in 
contrast with our own. The season has opened with great triumph, 
and the whole has gone off with as much ease and éclat, as though 
the actors had been treading their ordinary boards; indeed, to the 
Frenchman strolling in London, the St. James's Theatre offers all 
the charms of the beautiful tragedy and fine acting of the Théatre 
Frangais, the fun and small-talk of the Vaudeville, and the merri- 
ment and laugh-inspiring wit of the Variétés. On Monday evening 
last was produced a comedy, entitled La Mère au Bal, et la Fille à la 
Maison. ‘The title itself ers explains the drift of the piece, the 
plot turning principally upon the jealousy excited in the mother's 
breast by the unconcealed attention her lover pays the daughter, 
whom she does not take to the ball, giving as a reason, that the dust 
and fatigue consequent upon a soirée dansante render it ennuyeux, 
OFf course, la petite finds means to introduce herself masked into the 
ball-room, to partake ofthe to her so agreeable ennui; and the rang 
dénotiement takes place, when the mother, entering and discover- 
ing her lover at the feet of another, snatches the mask from her 
rival, and beholds—her daughter! As js usual with French 
comedies, it is simple—the vivid delineation of circumstances which 
are of every day occurrence in real French life. ‘The manner in 
which M. Lafont and Mdiles. St. Mare and Martelleur (who take 
the chief rd/es) sustain their parts is exceedingly pleasing, and does 
them (and the discernment of Mr. Mitcheil) very great credit. It 
is very strange, but we have very rarely seen, in comedies, nature 
copied on the English stage. Our actors seem to think that the sen- 
sibility of their audience is very blunt, and can only be awakened by 
the grossest exaggeration, Not so the company we have the pleasure 
of seeing at St. James's, ‘There all is ease and elegance; the actors 
evidently feel their parts, without being carried beyond the bounds of 
good taste into the regions of buffoonery. We say this under no 
feeling of love for what is foreign, but from genuine admiration of 
what is good; and we feel assured that if both actors and audiences 
were to pay a visit to this elegant place of amusement, the former 
would Jearn a good lesson, and the latter see plainly how it is that 
people of taste must prefer a French comedy to an English one, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tae Overtann Mait.—We understand that Mr. Waghorn is now actively 
engaged in preparing for six trials of the Trieste route as regards time nst 
that by Marseilles, and that a meeting of the London, East India, and China 
Association will shortly take place, in order that the merchants of the city may 
choose the six months in summer and winter to practically settle all doubts on 
the subject of the present superiority of the Trieste route. 

MUNIFICENT Bequests.— The late Mrs. Ann Baker, of Camberwell Grove, 
has ueathed the handsome sum of 500/. to the Philanthropic Society of St. 
George's Fields. The late Rev. William Wenthorpe has also ueathed th 
sum of 5002. ; and the late Mrs. Eleanor Smith 100/. to the same society. . 

SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. — The workmen are busily engaged in the 
completion of the building for the accommodation of the show, which will com- 
mence on Wednesday next. Over the open area appropriated for the cattle, 
which on former occasions has been covered with a marquee, there has been 
erected a permanent roof of iron rafters, the whole of the centre being a skylight 
of glass extending from one end to the other, which, if the weather be at all 
favourable, will afford the best opportunity for the examination of the animals. 
From this there extends upwards of thirty gas branches, which will afford the 
best opportunity for the inspection of the animals. Many improvements and 
additional conveniences have been made in the rooms and galleries appropriated 
for the exhibition of implements, which branch of the institution increases every 
year in importance. ‘ 

COMMISSIONER OP Bankrupts.— The Lord Chancellor has appointed Mr. 
Burge, the Queen's counsel, and formerly attorney-general of Jamaica, to the 
Commissionership of Bankruptcy, vacant by the lamented death of Mr. Boteler. 


Tue BRRNARD TESTIMONIAL. — A subscription has been set on foot, under the 
above title, to provide for the families of the gallant men who volunteered to 
bring the plague-ship the Belair from Africa to England, and who fell victims in 
the attempt. Mr. Bernard was the surgeon, and went on board at the Cape de 
Verd Islands.—Hampshire Advertiser. à 

RoyaL Society.— The annual meeting of the fellows of this society took 

lace on Monday, the most Noble the Marquis of Northampton presided, Sir J. 

7. Lubbock, Bart.; Sir J. Ross; Sir J. Clark, M.D.; Sir J. Rennie; Sir C. 
Scudamore; Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine, R.A.; P. M. Roget, Esq., M.D.;-S. 
H. Christie, Esq., M.A. The royal medals were awarded to Professor G. B. 
Airey, Esq., Royal Astronomer, for a paper *“ On the Laws of the Tides on the 
Coasts of Ireland, as inferred from a Series of Observations made in connection 
with the Ordnance Survey of Ireland ;”” and to T. S. Beck, Esq., for his paper 
* On the Nerves of the Uterus.” Professor Schuann, of Louvain, received the 
Copley medal, for his “ Physiological Researches on the Development of 
Animal and Vegetable Textures, &c.”’ 

Tne DANISH Possessions in INDIA. — The arrangements for the surrender ot 
Serampore by the Danish Government have been completed, and Messrs. J. J. 
Harvey and H. V. Bailey, of the civil service, have been deputed commissioners 
on the part of the British Government for that purpose. Mr.D. C. Mackey, of 
the firm of Messrs. J. Mackey and Co., has been appointed Danish consul at this 
port.— Calcutta Star. 

THE LATE ACCIDENT AT BIsHOPWEARMOUTH JRONWORKS.— The coroner and 
the jury reassembled on Monday morning at the Londonderry Arms, Bishop- 
wearmouth, when, after the examination of one or two witnesses, the jury re- 
turned the following verdict :—“ That the deceased, John Sugden, and others 
came by their deaths by the sudden explosion of a boiler from some cause to the 
jurors unknown, and that they consider Thomas Downey, the engineman, 
censurable for not apprising John Robson, the engineer, of the leakage in the 
boiler ; and the said John Robson censurable for not more minutely examining 
the engine and boiler.” 

THe RAILWAY MANIA. — The railway fever in Great Britain has not abated, 
and if the reports by the Hibernia are to be credited, the island will be one web 
of railways we dare say. But the fever will consume a good deal of spare cash, 
and burn full hands so fiercely, that the “siller” will melt out of them. _ It is 
evident Government dreads an explosion —it will come: for there never was a 
mania of this kind that did not bring ple into trouble. John Bull thinks his 
body a boiler at this time; and if he has not a railway to travel upon, fears he 
will burst. He will get a shower-bath soon, and that will cool him down.— 
Lerington True American. ; 

CONVERSIONS TO TRE Roman CATHOLIC CHURCH. — The Rev. Messrs. Glennie, 
Marshall, and Coape, three clergymen of the Church of England, were on Wed- 
nesday last received into the Roman Catholic Church, at St. Mary’s College, 
Oscott. The former is a member of Trinity College, Cambridge ; the latter are 
of Oxford. Mr.C. Woodmason, son of Mr. Woodmason, of Littlemore (who 
with his lady had been previously received), was admitted at the same time. 
Mr. Glennie was, we believe, beneficed in the diocese of Exeter. 


Diocese or Batu anp WELLS. — The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have de. 
cided upon a scheme for revising the fixed annual payment charged upon the 
see of Bath and Wells, which has up to the present time been 1000). In order to 
preserve, as nearly as may be, to the Bishop of Bath and Wells an amount of 
income equivalent to that which was determined in the first instance to be suit- 
able to the circumstances of his bishopric, the commissioners have ¿determined 
that the annual payment shall be reduced to 8007. per annum. ‘The scheme has 
been approved of by her Majesty in Council. 

SoMETHING WORTH KNOWING ABOUT INK.— The “ New York Tribune” states 
that account-books, cheques, and other manuscripts belonging to Croker and 
Warren, contained in an iron safe, have been recovered, having suffered no fur- 
ther injury from the late great fire than the total erasure of all the entries made 
in blue ink, while those made in black ink were uniformly legible. 

BRITISH Assoctation. — It appears that there is a surplus of 198. 12s. 34d. re- 
maining out of the local subscription of 6172. 13s. for the expenses attending the 
visit ot the British Association last summer. This will admit of a return to the 
subscribers of six shillings for every guinea subscribed, and any unclaimed sub- 
scription will be paid to the account of the general fund of the association. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. — Above one hundred workmen are engaged in making 
necessary alterations and rer emoe unng the interior of this regal residence, and 
we understand the orders are that the whole are to be completed by the second 
week in January, for the reception of her Majesty and suite. 

CLERICAL LONGEVITY. — In the parish of Kilbirnie, in this county, there has 
been only one church presentation during the last 130 years. The charge is now 
vacant by the death of the late Rev. Mr. Urquhart, who was above ninety years 
of age, and upwards of fifty years minister of the parish; while his predecessor 
lived till he was above 100 years of age, and was eighty years the incumbent. 
There will, doubtless, be many candidates for a vacancy which seems to unite 
length of years to a good living. Ayr Advertiser. 

SERIOUS ACCIDENT. — We regret to state that Mrs. Waghorn, the wife ot 
Lieutenant Waghorn, met with an accident last week by which she received a 
compound fracture of one of her legs. The accident occurred on the way from 
her residence at Snodland to Strood, in a four-wheeled carriage driven by the 
man-servant, when the horse shied at a donkey in the road and started off. The 
servant begged his mistress to keep her seat, telling her he should be able to 
pull the horse up; but she became alarmed, threw herself out, and thus, un- 
fortunately, met with the accident. 


Tue Jews in Russta.—An imperial ukase, issued on the Ist of September 
last, subjects the Israelites of the empire to a fresh tax, the produce of which 
will be devoted to the establishment of Jewish churches. The tax is levied upon 
the wax candles lighted on Saturdays and other feast days. The Jewish agri- 
culturists and soldiers in the army are exempted. 

SUDDEN Deatu.— On Monday afternoon as Mrs. Cause, of Barrow Hall, 
Little Wakering, accompanied by one of her daughters, was driving on her re- 
turn from Rayleigh, where she had been on a visit to her son-in-law, Mr. W. 
Belcham, she was taken suddenly ill, and carried into a cottage occupied by 
Mrs.Say, near Copsey Hart Farm,§ Eastwood,: where she expired before 
medical assistance could be obtained. The deceased had for some time past 
suffered from an affection of the heart, and it appears was frightened by a van 
descending a hill at a rapid pace behind the vehicle she was driving, when the 
excitement occasioned by it most probably accelerated her death. The deceased 
was much respected, and has left a husband and large family to deplore their 
loss. An inquest has since been held. Verdict accordingly. 


Strorus.—A curious illustration of the circular theory of storms has been 
afforded by a circumstance recorded in the log of the Charles Heddle. For four 
days, from the 25th to the 28th of February in this year, she scudded round and 
round in a hurricane circle, during whichftime she ran upwards of 1300 miles; 
and the direct distance made by her, from point to point, was only 354 miles. 

The Hupson Bay Company has a settlement about 700 miles north of St. 
Peter’s, the pia pi of which amounts to 600 persons. In consequence of the 
execution of a Chippewa Indian at this settlement, for the murder of a white 
man, the Chippewas have resolved to commence hostilities against the settlers. 


A Notice to Mariners has been posted at the Custom House in London, and 
at all the outports throughout the United Kingdom, of the establishment of a 
new light on the northern point of the island of Gland, on the coast of Sweden, 
in the Baltic Sea. 

ANTI-CORN Law MEETING AT GATESHEAD.— The mayor appointed a public 
meeting to be held on Monday, in the town hall, to take into consideration tha 
propriety of memorialising Sir Robert Peel,fto throw open the ports for tha ad- 
mission of foreign grain. About half a dozen gentlemen assembled, when Mr. 
George Staker was called to the chair, and an adjournment of Da meeting to 
seven o'clock in the evening was moved and carried. At the hour of seven 
o'clock the town hall contained three individuals, two of them being reporters, 
and the third an active member of the Anti-Corn Law League, After the lapse 
of a few minutes, the League agent made the number four, another reporter 


led, At length 
five, and at half past seven there were not a dozen persons assemb 

“chai 5 r ised for the absence of Mr. 
the chair was taken by Mr. Crawshay, who apolog far epar helio 


Straker, and resolutions affirming the danger of famine, 
on such resolutions, having been proposed and seconded, they were put and 
carried without a dissentient voice.— Morning batt k Nul 
PurLiC MEETING IN NortIxGHaM. — A public meeting o 
this town took place on Monday last, a: the Exchange earl pe Lape ae 
the Government to open the ports, at which the mayor presided, and the us 
resolutions were agreed to. 
Cork’s Patent Furt.—A new description of fuel od to tt parva a 
Trafalgar Square. This fuel consists of various sized aior $, when igui a 
being touched by a lighted match or candle. Its edited ne. The only fin 
speedy and certain ignition, brilliancy and steadiness in am ogi a Dies co 
resembling it is cannell coal ; but it is more | yowerful and las le t ank ea 
“fy.” For steam navigation purposes it wi 1 be dn mergane antag noy o 
large a body of flame following the ignition. It is we now easy ioan eines 
lost before steam can be got up by the present fuel, but t npa for atowire and 
at least four filths of time. It will also be highly ady ange kést sarin arte 
there is no danger of spontaneous combustion, ane it wey iion ta 6d inma? 
for months without hurting its inflammable pene s pfi Oe a a 
diate, it will quite supersede the use of wood for rd thei Are Dk Braet 
be agreat boon to the poorer classes, as wood for lighting 8 


item in their expenses, 


WARLIKE Preparations.— Preparations for war are being quietly but effec- 
tually made. The review of the Chelsea pensioners is not the only measure of 
defence that has been commenced. The fourpenny steam-boat captains have had 


a hint from official quarters to keep up their crews to the full complement of 
three men and a boy.—Punch. 


PETER Pinpar’s PILGRIM OUTDONE, — An elderly Portuguese lady, having 
pledged herself to make a pilgrimage to a distant shrine barefoot, her friends 
persuaded her that the fatigue would prove fatal. She persisted, however, in 
going to the shrine, and in going barefoot — but she went ina sedan chair. 


The Town Crier of STAMPoRD made, on Monday, the fallowing proclamation 
throughout the town : — Whereas last night some rogue or rogues took a quan- 
tity of malt from the premises of the Half Moon Inn —this 1s to give notice, 
that if the said rogue or rogues will make personal application to Mr. Dalton, 
the landlord, he will give a suitable quantity of hops for the brewing.” 


Fear or FAMINE IN Swepen.—A letter from Stockholm, 18th ultimo, says: 
—‘‘ The fear of famine in Sweden and in the adjoining countries daily increases, 
and our government is adopting every possible measure to alleviate this terrible 
scourge. It has ordered that all the provisions destined to be sent between the 
locality situated on the lakes and the rivers of this kingdom shall be carried at 
the expense of the state ; and has just concluded with Russia a convention which 
removes temporarily all the prohibitions established by treaties between the two 
countries relative to the export and import of all articles of food, with the sole 
exception of spirituous liquors.” 


CHILTERN HUNDREDS. — A piece of land in Buckinghamshire, formerly known 
as the Chiltern Hills. They afforded shelter to banditti, and abounded in 
timber, which is the reason of their being chosen as a retreat for those members 
of parliament who wish to cut their sticks. An M.P. who desires to resign his 
seat applies for the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, which is a sinecure, 
like the stewardship of one of the fourpenny steam-boats on the Thames. Some 
think that the Chiltern Hundreds is a ship, and that the steward, being always 
compelled to remain aboard, has no time to attend to his parliamentary duties, 
which he accordingly resigns.— Punch. 


RISE IN THE PRICE OF BREAD. — On Wednesday the bakers of the east end of 
the metropolis raised the price of their best bread from 84d. to the four- 
pound loaf; seconds ditto from 7d. to 8d. On the Surrey side of the river the 
price of the best is from 9d. to 10d., and that of the inferior quality 7}d. to 8}d. 


per loaf. 
————— 


RAILWAY NEWS. 


THE NEWCASTLE AND DARLINGTON have purchased Wearmouth Dock, situ- 
ated near the mouth of the Wear, at Sunderland. 

The long-delayed operations on the Richmond Branch of the Great North of 
England have been commenced. 

COCKERMOUTH AND WORKINGTON.—The works of this railway have been let to 
Messrs. J. and W, Ritson, who completed the contract between Workington and 
Maryport. They engage to make the line for 37,000/., and to complete the whole 
line in nine months after obtaining possession of the land. 

Exeter, TIVERTON, AND MINEHEAD RAILWAY. — This railway will traverse 
the fertile and beautiful valley of Ex. From Exeter it will pass into the im- 
portant market and spanufactoring town of Tiverton. From Tiverton it will 
take its course by Bampton and Dulverton, in Somersetshire, to the port of 
Minehead in the Bristol Channel. It is a somewhat curious fact in the statistics 
of railroads, that a similar line was projected by a local surveyor, Mr. Cox, of 
Williton, a quarter of a century ago; and it must be admitted by all who are ac- 

uainted with the locality, that no district would be more likely ;to attract the 
attention of the tourist, if an easy and rapid mode of transit was effected, than 
the lovely valley of the Ex. The passenger traffic, therefore, for business and 
pleasure purposes would be considerable. The goods traffic would consist chiefly 
in the conveyance of coa!, culm, and lime through the entire district. The coal 
brought from the North of England and Midland counties to Tiverton, via Lon- 
don, alone amounts to 200,000 tons per annum. If {purchased at the port of 
Minehead, and brought by the projected Ex Valley railroad, it can be delivered 
with a saving of 50 per cent. upon prices now charged. At Bampton and Dul- 
verton the saving will be cent. per cent. The same advantages will accrue to 
the different places on the route in culm and lime, so necessary as manures in 
the north of Devon, and, finally, the merchandise traffic generally, from the op- 

osite coast of Wales, from Ireland, and from foreign parts, will be so consider- 
able as to render this one of the best, as it certainly is the easiest, of construction 
of the Devon and Somerset Aash by We cordially recommend the line to 
capitalists, and to the proprietors of lands in the district. 


Mase z —— a 


THE CHURCH. 
ov. Benjamin Harrison, M.A., one of the Archbishop of 

3 The Re c new archdeacon of Maidstone, vacant by PAN Aerin 

is e Deanery of Canterbury. 


7; ‘the late Dr. Wade, which was in his own handwriting :—“ f; : a 
Will of t O thur Gerace Wade, é riting :—“ Saturday, August 


2.—I, ade, D.D., vicar of St. Nicholas, Warwick, rive a 
13, Aito Miss Mary Anne Crafer, third daughter of the late Mr. Thomas ‘Crater. of 
qt Dereham, Norfolk, all my property and effects, and moneys in hand and due to ine 
nd all my shares in Cornish mines, money in annuity ottices or banks, also church sti- 
ends and fees, and all other effects of what kind soever, of which she is my sole execu- 
pax.” His personal estate for the payment of probate duty was valued at 10002. The 
Rev. Dr. Wade's death, as we have lately announced, was sudden, having left his resi- 
at Claremont Place, Pentonville Road, in apparent good health on the morning of 
the 17th of November last, and at ten o'clock was seized with a fit of apoplexy, from the 
effects of which he died within eight hours, Ile was in his 58th year. 


Oe <x 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
rickenham, the wife of the Rev. T. Mills, of a daughter. 
at ree atc. Frances Johnson Jessopp, of a daughter, 
‘At Holbeach, Mrs. Edward Key, of a son. : 3 
At the vicarage, Guilden Morden, near Royston, Cambridgeshire, the wife of the Rev. 


y, of a son. `. . 
Rouer men Henderson, of Brixton Hill, Surrey, of a daughter. 


‘At Eaton Square, the wife of the Rev. G. B. Moore, of a daughter. 
MARRIED. 


— 


ry's chaplains, 
8 promotion to 


At St. John’s Church, Hoxton, Mr. Samuel Walter Burgess, of Buttesland Street, Hox- 
ton, to Mrs. Elizabeth Clarke, 


widow of the late Mr. Frederick Clarke, of Holywell 
Mount. 


5 es's Church, Westminster, J. Houchen, Esq., of Thetford, to Sus: 1 
Heated of the late Daniel Vautier, of Stanton Park, Suffolk. f sonan, only 


DIED, 


Sierra Leone, H. Knowles, Esq., Commissariat Department. 
As Meerut, East Indies, Mary, the wife of R. J. G. Grant,|Esq., surgeon of her Majesty's 
iment of Foot. r 

10H Hiampstead, Jane Elizabeth, relict of the late John 
‘At Kensington, Liverpool, John Claypole, Esq., aged 
At Smith Street, Chelsea, J. Buck, Esq. 
At Torquay, Devon, Caroline Anne, daughter of the late H. Smith, Esq. 
Sarah Agnes, wife of Mr. Belcher, London Road, Southwark. 


eae 
LONDON GAZETTE. — FRIDAY, Nov. 28, 


Banxrvets.—L. Lane and A. B. Smitu, Charterhouse Square, private boarding-house 
keeper.—T. M'Laren FORRESTER, Gresham Street, woollen factor.—A. PALMER, Felt- 
weil. No olk, druggist. — H. Rosrxsox, Copthall Chambers, Copthall Court, share- 
proker.—G. Bonn, Epsom, licensed victualler.—T. Erts, Wisbech St. Peter's, Cambridge 
shire, bootmaker.—T. Swarrn and G, Swarr, Bishop Auckland, Durham, ironmongers, 
—M. Cooks, Denton, Lancashire, builder.—G. Arxrns, Liverpool, brewer. 


LONDON GAZETTE.—TUESDAY, Dec. 2. 


Banxrvpts.—L. Lane and A. B. Sarr, Charterhouse Square and Charterhouse Street 
rivate boarding-house-keepers—J. CLarx, Crescent, Minories, merchant.—E. Reowoon, 
un., Windmill Street, Lambeth, china dealer—J. Mayrarp, Fetter Lane, grocer.—B, 

BaLbwin, Liverpool, Manchester, and Old Jewry, warehouseman.—J. Bromiey, Bolton- 
le-Moors, manufacturer.—S, ParLLirs, Kingston-upon-Hull, hatter—W,. G. Tayior and 
E. Gy, Liverpool, hosiers. 


Franklin, Esq., aged 78. 


52. 


San SE A 

MARKETS. 
Avenaor Weexty Prices or Corn, &c., ending Nov. 29, 1845.—Last week, wheat, 58s. 2d.3 
barley, 33s. 2d. ; oats 25s. Od.; rye, 35s. 4d. ; beans, 41s. 9d.; peas, 45s. 10d. Six weeks, 


wheat, 588. 1ld.; barley 34s, 1ld.; oats, 25s. 6d. ; rye, 35s. 8d. ; beans, 448. 3d. ; peas, 
44s. 11d. Duty, wheat, 14s, Od. ; barley, 4s. Od. ; oats, 3s. Od. ; rye, 78, 6d. ; beans, 1s. Od. ; 
peas, ls. Od. : 

Reoent's Park Hay MARKET. — Fine upland meadow and rye-grass hay, 90s. to 
95s. ; inferior ditto, 70s. to.80s. ; superior clover, 110s. to 115s. ; inferior ditto, 859. to 958. 5 
straw, 33s. to 36s. per load of 36 trusses. 4 

Newrort New Wuoresate Markrr.—Prices per 8lb. by the carcase : Beef, 3s. to 48, 3 
mutton, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. ; veal, 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. ; pork, 3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. 

SmuirarieLo Hay Marxer.—Fine upland meadow and bet aire hay, 41, 10s, to 41, 158.; 
inferior ditto, 32. 5s. to 37. 15s. ; superior clover, 5l. 10s. to 5). 15s. ; inferior ditto, 4l. 5s. to 
4l. 1Ss.; straw, ll. 12s. to 12. 14s. per load of 36 trusses. 

New Honcerrorp Marxer. — Fish Market: turbots, 9s. 6d, to 18s. ; brills, 2s. 6d. to 
8s. ; codfish, 4s. to 10s. ; haddocks, 9d. ‘to 2s, Od. ; whitings, 4d. to Is. ; and lobsters, 
ls. 6d. to 3s. each ; soles, 6d. to 3s. per pair; smelts, 2s. to 3s. 6d.; fresh herrings, 2s. 
and Thames flounders, 1s. 6d. to 2s. Od. per dozen ; eels, 10d. to 1$., and crimpedgskate 
10d. perlb. Supply middling, trade same.—Poultry, Game, and Meat Markets; Prices 
here are quoted as on last day. Supply good, trade moderate. — Hay Market: Fine 
upland meadow and rye-grass hay, 90s. to 95s.; inferior ditto, 65s. to 75s.; superior 
clover, 110s, to 115s,; inferior ditto, 85s., to 95s. ; straw, 32s. to 34s. per load of 36 
trusses. 

WHITECHAPEL.— Meadow Hay, 37. 10s. to 41. 15s.; clover ditto, 4l. 10s, to 6l.; straw, 
17. 10s to 1l. 14s. per load. A full average supply, and a dull trade. 

Sovraaun, Dec. 3.— Although the supplies of fat stock on sale to-day were tolerably 
good, the general trade was firm, on the following terms :— Beef, from 3s. 8d. to 48. 4d. 3 
mutton, 3s. 8d. to 5s. ; veal, 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. ; and pork, 4s. to 4s. 10d. per 8lbs., to sink the 
offal. 

Roarorp, Dec. 3.—We had a steady trade here to-day, and prices were generally mps 
ported : — Beet from 2s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. ; mutton, 3s. 6d. to 5s. ; veal, 43. to 43. 8d yand pork, 
4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. per 8lbs. Suckling calves, 18s. to 30s. ; quarter-old store pigs, 16s. to 
20s, ; and milch cows, with their small calf, 167. to 192. each. 

Lewes, Dec. 2.—Beef from 3s. 10d. to 4s. 6d. ; mutton, 48. 0d. to 5s, Od.; veal, 4s. to 4s. 6d., 
and pork, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. per 8lbs. Supply moderate, and trade firm. 

Newoate Ann Leapennaut. — Prime beef, mutton, and pork sold freely at full prices. 
In other kinds of meat very little was doing. — Beef, from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d. ; mutton, 
dd. tO 48 Gd; Veal, Ss, 10d, to 48. 10d,; and pork, 34, 10d, to bs, 4d, per Slbs. by the 
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BRITISH FUNDS.—CLOSING PRICES, 


Pate 5. RR 
per Cent. . . . . i mds . è . 
iper Cen Gons T T IM | Rea Sil Annuities 
per Cent. . . . - ew uities 
New 3 per Cent. . . 9%} Ex. Bills 10001. 1}d. . 
New 5 per Cent. . .- Ditto 500}. . A 
a Pov yates 10} Bank Stock for Artis... 
Oct. 1859 S > ; as Consols for Act. z 
Jan. 1860 . . o ciren India Stock for Act. . 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Brazilian Bonda . . 81 Spanish 5 per Cent. . . 
Colombian, 6 per cent. . . — Ditto 3 per Cent. e > 
Cuba Bonds 6 per Cent. . . — French 3 per Cent. . 
Danish 3 per Cent, . . -e 86 Dutch 24 per Cent. . . 
Mexican 5 per Cent. 1837 . . — Ditto 4 per Cent. . 
——S——— 
PRICES OF RAILWAY SHARES. 
PAID. CLOSING PAID. 
PRICES. 
Aberdeen . . . , 5 . — | DittoNew . 7} 
Armagh, Coleraine, and Ditto New . e . 2 

Portrush pia i . — | London and South Essex = 
Aylesbury and Thayme . f .. — | London and York . . 2} 
Belfast and County Down — e.. — | London and Windsor . 1 
Bideford and Tavistock . 1g .. — | London, ` Warwick, and 
Birmin. and Gloucester . ar one 192 errant 5 A 2} 

i OWS ea, Thea mdon, Salisbury, an 
Junctions et Oxted yy | Cae anes A 
Boston.Stamfd,and Birm. 22%, {; — | Londonderry and Ennis- 
Bridgewater and Mine- f killen a Ely A thet ‘ 

. . . . . — es — an . . . 
Briol ind Exeter | l gm l eD Lynn and Dereham = | 6 
itto New . . , ee anchester an . 6 
ws} and Gloucester À 30 .. 53 Dito Half Atte Sete A 
an verpoo! o Quar sl ste 

Junction. . . , 2}... —| _ Ditto Sixteenths . . 4} 
Caledonian Pye ae or 10... 12% | Manchester and Birming. 40 
Cambrlags ant Tinin s < he ae Dito Naw Quarters > 3 

an coln . T9 to New Quarters. 

Ditto New . . . T Sree a Ditto Continuation and 
Cambridge and Oxford . i Bt Welch Junction. . 1j 
Canterbury and Dover . lf .. — | Manchester, Buxton, and 
Chelmsford and Bury . 18 .. 80 Matlock `. . . 428, 
Chester and Holyhead , bes: i Manchester,Birmingham, 
Chester and Manchester, 42s. .,  — and Mould Junction . = 
Cheltenham and Oxford . 2 .. 2% | Manchester and South- 
Clydesdale Junction A ST ampton . . . .e 2 

T eee ae Mosin e . oo 

EET wierre Pa i oe 8 
Çork and Killarney, $ 3} i= Dito New =. > > 6 
Cork and Waterford. . R Dis iland; Birmingham, 
rnw: . . ° . .. — an T| . . . 100 
Coventry; Nuneaton; Bir. i bearer Great Western 
cester. . . on ita ( eo ee 2 
Chichester and Brighton 20 3+, yee Ditto Extension, No. 1. rf 
Coventry, vand Leicester . R trae Newcastle and Darling- ra 
alle An bey ton Junction . . 
Chatham Zaa Portanioutt glitter „pito New Brand > 15 
rby, nsbro, an Vewcastle an rwick . 5 

Great Grimsby '. .  — .. - — | Newcastle and Carlisle > 100 

Seni Uttoxeter and 2 senna Mang ere and A 

£ it ioe le — cas unction . 
pened Manchester (Re- 3 Newport & Abergavenny 2 

i : .. -~ Yew Ross an Ow à. . 

Ditto(Rackstrick's) . s +» 3}! Newry and Enniskillen . 2j 

irect Northern A 32325) Newark, Sheffield, and 
Direct Norwich. . . aa e Boston 20s. Gates 2 
Dublin and Armagh. . Ip o ii NorthBritish a, 17 
Dublin and Belfast June. ete i Ditto New . > . 3} 

onani Belfast, and Cole- 9} North Devon: EI e . 2 
Dublin and Galwa ; n 4 x = Nosthern ap ste, : 3 

one p 
Dundalk and Enniskillen bt Pp So Ditto Quarter Shares . 12} 
Dublin and Cashel . 5... —1| _DittoNew . . . 1 
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HER MAJESTY’S MARINE RETIREMENT IN THE 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The fine weather, which, by a happy chance, has ordinarily at- 
tended the Queen, has at length forsaken her. Since her arrival in 
the Isle of Wight, it has with few exceptions keen wet, stormy, and 
cold. The little Fairy, in its passages to and fro, between the island 
and the main land, has been pitched about like a nut-shell; and even 
the more ponderous Victoria and Albert has been unable to obtain a 
sufficiently steady deck to tempt the Queen from the enjoyment of 
terra firma, Many cruises have been made — the length and breadth 
of the Solent has been explored by both vessels —the Queen has 
witnessed their exploits from the hills; but, although frequently in- 
vited by flitting hours of calmness and beauty to avail herself of their 
offered services, the storms of succeeding hours have kept her close 
prisoner in the house and grounds of Osborne. Our cut exhibits the 
locality of the Queen’s home, with a good view of the Victoria and 
Albert under a fresh breeze. 

SOO e 


BREAKWATERS. 


The term applied to this species of obstruction is sufficiently characteristic, in 
a maritime view, of its design and utility. Those who are conversant with the 
amazing power of the waves of the ocean, as they roll onward and dash upon the 
shore, must be fully sensible of the advantages to be derived from breakwaters, 
in preventing the full force of the billows from striking upon particular objects, 
and carrying them away in their fury; and great have been the encroachments 
of thesea where nature has rendered it impracticable to erect such preventatives, 
or the work has been considered of too stupendous a nature to be undertaken. 


Along the entire of one side of the Bay of Bengal, the surf is most tremendous ; 
and as the towns on the coast have, generally speaking, nothing but open road- 
steads, the anchorage is anything but safe, especially as the winds are extremely 
variable, and only a very short time is required to change a light breeze to a 
downright heavy gale, so that ships never lay longer than a few hours to take in 
their cargoes. Here it is doubtful whether breakwaters could be constructed, as 
the violence of the waves would not fail to destroy the works whilst in progress. 
In other places, however, where the wash of the ocean is more regular, and the 
foundations for breakwaters have afforded greater facility for the undertaking, 
they have been found to be of the utmost advantage in protecting lives and pro- 
perty. The driving of piles at the outer parts of sea batteries have served a 
double purpose : first, as a means of defence against the approach of vessels and 
boats ; and, secondly, to break off the forcible dashing against the walls, which 
might otherwise be injured by the incessant violence of the element. Piles have 
also been found useful to defend the piers of harbours that run into the sea; and 
light embankments, both on the coast. and in rivers, have been rendered more 
durable and secure by the aid of such adjuncts. 

During the war with France, under the reign of Napoleon, his ready eye and 
knowledge very quickly ascertained the great supremacy of Portsmouth as a 
naval depot and station, with reference to any corresponding spot on the opposite 
side of the channel, Cherbourg, although strongly fortified, being much exposed 
to north-easterly gales. To render this a safe port, Buonaparte, himself a skil- 
ful engineer, sunk cones that were covered with solid masonry, so as to form a 
barrier that would not only break off the sea which ran heavily down into the 
bight, but also give shelter to ships of war in the worst of weather, as well ag 
afford to the place an almost impregnable resistance against attacks. Hence 
arose the breakwater called the “ Dike,” capable of sheltering forty sail of the 
line; and the naval dockyards and arsenals were prodigiously increased and 
strengthened to rival Portsmouth. A little way from the eastern end of this 
dike is the small rocky island of Pelee, about two miles distant from Cherbourg, 
the greater portion of which is under water, but leaving a good passage for ships 
to enter, of 1066 yards wide. The dike is three miles in length, and deep water 
inside. Plymouth was considered the opposing naval station to Brest; but whilst 
the latter was admirably screened from storms and billows, the former, in its 
outer anchorage, “the Sound,” was much exposed to south-westerly gales, that 
caused immense loss both of ships and lives; and as this was a chief rendezvous 
of the channel fleet, it soon became an object of considerable importance to the 
admiralty to render the Sound a safe roadstead. Mr. Rennie, the engineer, and 
Mr. Whidbey, of Woolwich, were directed to survey, and a report was rendered 
in 1806; but owing to the many changes at the admiralty, nothing material was 
attempted till 1811, when the plans were reconsidered, and in August, 1812, the 
first stone of the present breakwater was deposited, and on the 31st March, 1813, 
a portion of this structure became visible above the surface at low water. This 
breakwater is insulated, and about 1700 yards in its length at top, the extreme 
ends bevelling off inwards. Many of the blocks of stone of which it is com- 
posed weigh three and four tons, and a great portion has been dovetailed toge- 
ther; the breadth of the base upwards of 200 feet. In five years, more than a 
million tons of stone had been fixed, and the expenditure amounted to 400,0007. 

In January, 1817, a heavy destructive gale greatly injured the works, but still 
the vast utility of the breakwater was fully exemplified by the protection afforded 
to the shipping, &c. In November, 1824, it was again assailed by the fury of a 
hurricane, and extensive breaches were made in the walls, that admitted the sea 
to rush through them ; yet its usefulness was again made manifest by the preserv. 
ation of the lower part of Plymouth, and the shipping in Sutton Pool and Cat. 
water saved from demolition. In the early part of 1838, a storm more Violent 
than the preceding ones removed about 9000 tons of stone, which were thrown 
out of place; and this was attributed by several experienced engineers and 
others to air getting between the interstices of the rubble work. Within this 
breakwater, 200 sail may ride in perfect security. The terrace on this structure 
is bold; there isa lighthouse upon it; and when the whole is completed, it will 
afford not only evidence of the skill and ingenuity of man, but also in every way 
answer its intended purpose as a countercharge to Brest, more particularly as the 
use of steam-tugs will obviate the former difficulty of getting to sea with 
southerly winds. 

The changes which may be anticipated relative to naval warfare, as well as the 
politcal suggestions of humanity as it respects the ruinous losses by shipwreck, 
have induced the government to issue commissions of inquiry as to suitable 
places for constructing harbours of refuge in bad weather, and steam having 
placed France on greater equality of maritime warfare with England, providing 
means of offence and defence with an enemy. The evidence given is of a most 
luminous character ; but differences have arisen as to sites and the best mode of 
constructing breakwaters — some advocating similar principles to those used at 
enormous expense at Plymouth, with a wide spreading base ; others placing the 
utmost reliance on upright walls ; a third party adhering to wooden combinations 
afloat; a fourth recommending a union of the whole; and, in short, each having 
a theory of his own, which he is desirous of seeing reduced to practice. 

That the matter is of the utmost importance does not admit of a doubt. It is 
not a mere private speculation to benelit a few at the expense of the many ; it is 
not the risk of adventurers to gain an advantage in trade or commerce, but it be- 
longs to the nation at large ; and though economy in expenditure should, to a 
certain extent, go hand in hand with improvements, yet parsimony should be 
avoided, as likely to defeat the good that has been proposed. Certain it is that 
harbours of defence and refuge are essentially requisite. Several places on the 
coast have been named, and a few of them have been fixed upon as eligible. 
These must be formed of breakwaters of considerable extent, and at the expense 
of some millions; it therefore requires serious and careful deliberation as to 
skate is the best mode of carrying the designs into full effect at the least possible 
outlay. 

The harbours, as proposed, should be so laid out that, whilst the sea was raging 
in the offing, the water within the breakwater should be comparatively smooth 
and tranquil, the anchorage good holding ground, and the entrances so disposed 
that ingress and egress may be effected at all times; for if this latter be not stu- 
diously attended to, vessels may be locked up for a length of time under the 
influence of particular winds. “The materials used, and the mode of construc- 
tion, may be adapted to peculiar localities; but for extensive works, in our 
opinion, solid masonry appears to be the best. Upon a small scale, floating break- 
waters may be generally used. In some places, the upright wall might probably 
be the most suitable ; whilst others would need a wide spreading base, gradually 
diminishing its breadth to the surface of the water. A perfect knowledge of 
depth of foundation is also necessary, for the purpose of appropriating both ma- 
terial and form, as, according to some observers, the power of the wave is lost at 
eighteen feet submersion, but increases in proportion as it rises towards the 
summit. 

The commission have very carefully investigated the matter; but experiments 
are still going on to test the stability of the proposed works. Dover has been 
decided upon, and we believe Seaford, Portland, and Harwich — the first at a cost 
of two millions, the second one million and a quarter, the third half a million; 
but as Harwich is a peculiar spot to work upon, it is scarcely possible to estimate 
the outlay. 

To show the opinions of the French in these projections, the Baron C. Dupin, 
on the 7th November, read a paper in the Royal Institute at Paris, describing 
the nature of the proceedings of the English commissioners, and calling public 
attention to the vast advantages England will possess as compared with the 
coasts of their own country ; and though much stir has been made in and out of 
parliament as to the activity of our continental neighbours, yet the fact is incon- 
trovertible, that great supineness prevails in that kingdom as to the best mode 
for coast defence, though the many nooks and cavities along the shore offer ad- 
mirable means to effect this purpose. The French, however, cannot look on in 
apathy; they must endeavour to create an opposing strength upon their own 
sea territory. Steam will entirely change the old mode of warfare; ay, equally 
as much as railroads have driven all other conveyances from use. 

But we must now offer a few observations on the subject of our illustration 
— the wreck of the floating breakwater, moored at Brighton, by Captain Taylor, 
R.N., C.B. When before the select committee of the House of Commons, in 
1843, on shipwrecks, he produced a model of his invention, and stated that, with 
such machinery, he proposed to accomplish harbours of refuge; and, when under 
examination, said — 


“ This breakwater has been submitted to some of the first mathematicians in 
England and in France, and to shipbuilders, and they all declare that it is the 
strongest piece of wood-work that was ever put together, and that, if anything, 
it is too strong. Now, to attain this form, I took the elevation of the beach and 
the rocks, particularly the Mewstone; the Mewstone is exposed to the agitation 
of the sea and wind; (the wind blows on an average for nine months in the year 
from the westward,) and it assumes an angle of about thirty-five degrees. This 
breakwater oscillates to the same angle; the principal moorings pass down 
through the keel at six fect from each end; these two fore and aft beams run the 
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whole length, consequently the section supports the moorings upon the whole 
surface ; they do not bear unequally upon any part. This timber is yellow pine; 
yellow pine timber per cubic foot will weigh about 500 ounces, and water about 
1000 ounces; cork about 15lbs. to the cubic foot. That leaves a buoyancy of 
about 47lbs. upon the cubic foot of cork. Those lower beams which run across 
are always immersed in the water, and are filled in with cork to give buoyancy, 
and by means of this cork I can regulate the buoyancy, so that I have five tons 
more ancy than I require. The timber is covered with Jefferey’s glue, or 
any preparation of that sort, which would prevent its ever being saturated, and 
prevent worms also from injuring the timber.”’ 

*“ Sir Charles Napier: Is the breakwater to be open in the way exhibited on 
the model? The breakwater is all open like this, except these beams going 
song here, Now, the principle of this breakwater is this: the water within this 
breakwater, and to leeward of it, is perfectly inert, and therefore when a wave, 
which is a loose body in motion, strikes against this breakwater, it is broken and 
passes through the timbers, consequently the inert water which is at rest re- 
ceives the shock of this rough water, and therefore the element itself is made a 
resisting medium, with v little strain u the breakwater and very little 
strain upon the moorings. ‘This can be perfectly understood by any person who 
has noticed the effect of water passing through piles. You see the water strike 
against piles, and does not destroy them, but the water is broken, and passes 
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THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT OFF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


harmleas to leeward. This yields to the force of the sea; there is no shock | 
brought against it, and it would last for ever; I would guarantee it lasting twenty | 
years, or perhaps thirty years.” 

“ Captain Plumridge: The upper part? Every part of it; this would be co- 
vered with the glue; it yields tothe shock. The translation of a solid mass of 
water breaking upon a fixed body forms a breaker, and that washes away every- 
thing that is a fixture, but this yields to the shock of the sea; the inert water 
receives the shock, and therefore there is no strain upon this, and no strain hardly 
upon the moorings. 

“ Chairman: How many moorings has each breakwater? Two through the 
keel, and two oblique ones, and one to windward, if it is required. I should place 
the chain through a hollow tube, if the ground was rough, so that, as the tide 
falls, it would prevent any chafing. 

* You stated that the buoyancy of each cubic foot is 500; what is the buoy- 
ancy of each breakwater? It is sixty-five feet long. With cork it might 
made twenty tons. k 

“ Have 7o calculated how many cubic feet will actually be immersed? I have 
made a calculation, but I have not it here; from the water line to the keel is 
eighteen feet in deep water. . 

“ Eighteen feet immersed, in short? Yes; I ascertained that the water was 
perfectly tranquil at eighteen feet, by experiments which I made.” 
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Captain tas breakwater has been tried at Brighton, but we understand it 
has not been fairly dealt by, though with the exact circumstances we are not well 
acquainted. At all events, it was ordered to be removed; and the “ Brighton 
Gazette” of last week gives the following paragraph ;— 


*“ Tue FLOATING BREAKWATER. — The government steamer, the African, 
which has been granted by the admiralty to assist in removing and towing a 
the sections of Captain J. N. Taylor's breakwater, which have been mored okt 
this town for the last twelve months, proceeded on Monday to unmoor one of the 
sections. On towing this section to the entrance of Shoreham harbour, it was 
ascertained that a collier was aground at the entrance; and it was not considered 
safe by the pilot to take the steamer with the section into harbour. The latter 
was accordingly taken back, and made fast by a rope to the other sections. It 
appears, however, that the ropes, by the friction of the timber, gave way in the 
night, and the section drifted ashore opposite the toll-house at Brunswick Ter- 
race, from whence it is to be towed away into Shoreham harbour when the wea- 
ther moderates. We understand that it is intended to tow all the sections into 
———e harbour, the experiment being considered to have been sufficiently 
It will be seen that it 
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STAG HUNTING. ry. 


In the days of old, when woods and forests covered a great portion 
of the kingdom which is now devoted to the pursuits of agriculture, 
or the establishment of factories in Poppius towns, hunting the stag 
was a favourite amusement amongst the higher orders of the realm, 
and monarchy took a peculiar pleasure in leading or sharing the 
diversion, which was regulated by strict laws, far more stringent than 
those held in ¢errorem over the poachers of the present day—the loss 
of a hand, an eye, and even life itself being the forfeit for disobedi- 
ence, and under particularinstances these punishments were summa- 
rily carried into execution. In all parts of the world where they are 
to be found, this noble animal has been the prey of man, though it 
must be admitted that in many places he has been reduced to obedi- 
ence, and made subservient to domestic purposes in drawing burdens 
over the hard snow and ice; but it is hazardous to be near them at 
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STAG HUNTING—-UNCARTING THE FAIRY, 


certain intervals. Hunters apply different terms to the male and 
female, according to their age. In the first year the stag is called a 
calf, the second year a knobber, the third a brock, the fourth a stag- 
gard, the fifth a stag, the sixth a hart; and the female in her first 
year is styled a calf, in the second a hearn, and in the third a hind, 
The stag in its wild state is much less common in England than in 
the days when the royal forests abounded with them. The legend of 
Robin Hood recounts numerous adventures in pursuit of the king’s 
deer, and the value of a hart of grace was highly estimated by the 
freebooters. The parks have substituted the fallow deer, whose 
nature is more placid and docile. Still they continue somewhat 
plentiful in the Highlands of Scotland, where they may be found at 
full liberty, ranging about the mountains in herds of from four to 
five hundred, and some of them grow to an immense size. Pennant, 
upon the authority of Mr. Farquharson, gives an account of one that 
weighed 314 lbs., exclusive of the entrails, head, and skin. History 
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records the attention to the chase given by Highland chieftains in 
former times, when four or five thousand clansmen were assembled 
together to drive the deer into the toils; but as these moenag had 
generally some rebellious object in view, they were prohibited by Act 
of Parliament. At present, deer-stalking, at the proper season, is 
much in vogue in the Highlands, and sportsmen whoare eager for it 
not only carry with them the necessaries and luxuries of life, but 
also wooden houses in frame, that can be erected in any locality that 
may be fixed upon, and the expense is but trifling to the lovers of the 
sport, who can well afford it. 

Stags are also to be met with on the moors in the west of England 
and on the mountains of Kerry in Ireland. The usual period for 
the female to bring forth is about the month of May, or the beginning 
of June ; and they secrete their young in obscure thickets, or some 
other place of concealment, away from the depredations of the 
wolf, the eagle, the falcon, even the dog, and all animals of the cat 
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kind, that sedulously endeavour to discover her retreat. But the 
greatest enemy to her offspring is the stag himself, who seeks on all 
occasions to destroy them. At this time, though timid at all other 
seasons, the female acquires an unusual strength and courage, and 
ften when the hounds are nearing her covert, she will voluntarily 
present herself to view, and having led them off in a different direc- 
i on, perhaps for half a day, she will distance her pursuers, and return 
to the shelter of her young. The hind seldom produces more than 
one, and during the whole summer the fawn never quits the dam. 

The eye of the stag is peculiarly beautiful, soft, and sparkling, and 
on account of these attributes frequent allusions are made to him in 
Eastern poetry. He is quick in hearing, and his sense of smelling 
perfect. The bounds he will sometimes make are amazing; and a 
place, called the “ Deep Leap,” is pointed out in the New Forest, 
where a stag once, in the agonies of death from a shot, leaped some- 
thing more than eighteen yards; the spot is commemorated by two 
posts fixed at each extremity of the leap. 

Stags are now mostly kept in parks, and in Richmond Park there 
is a herd of fallow deer amounting to about sixteen hundred, in addi- 
tion to a stock of from forty to fifty red deer, out of which latter 
some are selected every year, and sent to Swinley to be hunted by 
the royal staghounds. n author, writing on the subject, says: — 


When a stag which has been hunted for three or four seasons is returned to 
the park, to end his days there, he is generally more fierce and dangerous than 
any of the others at a particular season of the year. At that time it is sometimes 
not safe to approach him ; and the keepers inform me that they have been obliged 
to fire at them with buck shot when they have been attacked by them. They ac- 
count for this ferocity by the circumstance of the deer having been much handled, 
and consequently rendered more familiar with, and less afraid of, those whom 
they would naturally shun. It is sometimes very difficult to take stags for hunt- 
ing. One fine stag was so powerful, and offered so much resistance, that two of 
his legs were broken in endeavouring to secure him, and he was obliged to be 
killed. One who had shown good sport in the royal hunt, was named *‘ Sir Ed- 
mund,” by his late Majesty, in consequence of Sir Edmund Nagle having been 
in at the‘ take” after a long chase. This stag lived some years afterwards in 
the park, and it is a curious fact that he died the very same day on which Sir 
Edmund Nagle died. This deer herded with the cows, probably from having 
been so long separated from his usual companions. 
ke Does are longer lived than bucks. One doe in Richmond Park lived to be 
twenty years old ; and there are other instances of their having attained the same 


age. 


The stags reared for the purpose of being hunted are generally 
brought tothe ground in a cart, as described in our illustration, and 
space is allowed before the dogs are loosed. One stag that was 
hunted frequently last season, has been again hunted by her Majesty’s 

ack. 
p OFf all the hound species the staghound is the largest and most 
powerful, and it seems more than probable that from him all the 


collateral branches of this race have descended, and the staghounds of 


the royal establishment have been an improved cross between the old 
English southern hound and the fleeter foxhound grafted upon the 
blood-hound. Of the sagacity of these animals, Jesse says — 


There is a fine breed of buckhounds in Richmond Park, and their sagacity is 
very extraordinary. In taking the deer, according to annual custom, either for 
the royal hunt or for the fattening paddocks, a stag or a buck, which has been 
previously fixed upon, is ridden out of the herd by two or three of the keepers in 
succession, each of whom is closely followed ‘by a hound, the young dogs only 
being kept in slips. As soon as the deer has been separated from his compa- 
nions, the dogs have the requisite signal given to them, and they immediately 
follow in pursuit. The scene is then highly interesting. A strong deer will 
afford a very long chase, but when he comes to bay, the dogs generally seize him 
by the throat or ears ; the keepers come up, take him by the horns, and after 
having strapped his hind and fore legs together, put him into a cart which follows 
for the purpose, and he is then disposed of as he may be wanted. I have seen an 
active young keeper throw himself from his horse upon a deer at bay, which he 
had come up to at full gallop, and hold his horns till assistance arrived. Some 
danger, however, attends this sport; as when a deer has been hard pressed, I 
have seen him, in more than one instance, suddenly turn upon the horsemen, 
and injure the horses, and in one case wound the leg of the horseman. The dogs 
are so well trained, and are so soon made aware which buck is intended to be 
caught, that they seldom make a mistake, even if the deer regains the herd after 
having been driven from it, but press him through it till they have again sepa- 
rated him from it. It is well known that when a hard pressed deer tries to re- 
join his companions, they endeavour to avoid and get away from him as much as 

ossible, or try to drive him away with their horns. So severe is the chase in 

ichmond Park in taking deer, especially when the ground is wet, that three or 
four good horses may be tried by a single horseman in one day’s deer taking, if 
each deer is ridden out of the herd, and followed till he is taken. When ogs 
are in slips, the man who helds them merely rides as near as he can to the person 
who is endeavouring to single out the deer, and awaits his signal for slipping the 
dog. These dogs, who area large rough sort of greyhound, and very powerful 
and sagacious, are soon taught not to injure the deer when they come to them. 
The cry of ** hold them,” made use of by the keepers in urging them forward, 
seems to be perfectly understood by the dogs. 


—— 


HUNGERFORD MARKET. — The half-yearly general meeting of the proprietors 
of this company was held on the 29th ult. at the company’s offices, No. 9. Villier 
Street, Strand, the Earl of Devon inthe chair. The report of ‘the Directors 
stated, that an agreement for the sale of the Hungerford and Lambeth Sus- 
pension Foot Bridge had been entered into for the sum of 226,0002., reserving 
the rights of the Hungerford Market Company therein. The report further 
stated that negotiations had been pending for the sale of the market to the same 
parties as had agreed to purchase the bridge ; but as the terms finally offered by 
them were such as the market directors could not recommend their proprietors 
to accept, the negotiation was now at an end. But the directors had given notice 
of application to parliament for power to dispose of *the market property in case 
such a course should be finally determined upon. The account of receipts and 
payments were read, from which it appeared that there was a sufficient surplus 
to warrant the declaration of a dividend of 22, per share, which ,was declared ac- 
cordingly. The report was adopted. 

Nothing could be better devised than NıcoLL’s REGISTERED PALETOT to suit 
the ever variable nature of our climate, forming, as it now does, not only the 
sine qua non of the railway traveller, but is equally so for any gentleman taking 
out-door exercise. It may be said distinctly to mark the costume of the nine- 
teenth century, if that is rightly called marked which is only conspicuous for an 
unpretending and graceful bearing, the wearer feeling so much at ease. Cer- 
tainly, as an over coat it is petranlsed highly, and is also a general public fa- 
vourite, being so peculiarly English, and avoiding all foreign extravagancies of 
style. It must be acknowledged as avast improvement on the old great coat, 
associated in our remembrance with an uncomfortable sensation of tight 
buttonings, which, from its very clumsiness, defeated its object, the warmth 
of the person, as interfering with the proper circulation of the blood. ‘The prin- 
cipal hues are black, blue, brown, and olive, also the clerical mixture called Ox- 
ford ; and can be had of the patentees, or only of the most respectable clothiers 
out of London. Every winter Paletot is three guineas, and is stamped in the 
lining with the words “ Registered 6 and 7 Vic., cap. 65., H. J. and D. Nicoll, 
114. Regent Street, London.” 

OPENING OF THE Ports.— A deputation from Ashton-under-Lyne, consisting 
of his worship the mayor, Messrs. Buckley, Whittaker, and Higeinbottone 
waited on Sir R. Peel on Monday to present a memorial for the opening of the 
ports from the inhabitants of that town. The premier received the gentlemen 
with his usual courtesy; he inquired very particularly respecting the present 
pee of provisions, and the change that has taken place within the last 
fortnight. 

Witt or EARL SPENCER. — The will of the late Right Hon. John Charles, 
Earl Spencer, has been proved by his brother, the present earl, the sole exe- 
cutor; the personal estate within the province of Canterbury was sworn under 
160,0002. His lordship has devised and appointed all his manors, &c., freehold, 
copyhold, or leasehold, in the counties of Nottingham, Lincoln, and York, to his 
brother, the present earl (heretofore the Honourable Frederick Spencer), sub- 
ject and chargeable with the payment of the legacies and annuities, and in exo- 
neration of any mortgages or other incumbrances. . He has left to the Reverend 
Christopher Nevill, and to his brother George Nevill, Esq., 10,0002. each. To 
Dr. Loudon, of Leamington, an annuity of 1002. To his bailiff, John Hall, a 
legacy of 10007., and all the short-horned cattle on the farm in Nottinghamshire, 
dr 2000/., should the present earl wish to preserve the breed and to retain the 
same; and to Jobn Elliott, his bailiff on his Northamptonshire estates, he has left 
a legacy of 20007. Liberal annuities to his principal servants, his huntsman, 
gamekeeper, gardener, butler, and annuities and legacies to other of his servants, 
male and female. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his 
brother, the Right Honourable Frederick Earl Spencer. His lordship’s will, with 
a codicil, was made in the year 1840. He latterly resided on his estate at 
Althorp, Northamptonshire, and died on the Ist of October last, aged sixty- 
three. 


from the picture by Winterhalter, at Windsor Castle, with the gracious permission 

of her Majesty. The House of Brunswick at one view :— George I., George II., 
George IIT., George IV., William IV., Queen Charlotte, Queen Caroline, Princess 
Charlotte Coburg ; the Dukes of York, Kent, Sussex, and Cambridge,&c. The robes of 
George IV. restored ; the British Orders of the Garter, Bath, Thistle, and St. Patrick ; 
the National Group ; Mr. Cobden, and Bishop of Exeter. 

This is one of the best exhibitions in the metropolis.” — The Times. 3 

Open from Eleven to Ten. Admittance, One Shilling; Napoleon Room, Sixpence. 
Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square, Madame Tussaud and Sons, Bazaar, Baker 

reet, 


N R. CARTER’S MAMMOTH HORSE. The colossal horse, 


. “General Washington,” the pro HT. of Mr. Carter, the Lion King, which has re- 
cently been exhibited at the Egyptian Fial , Piccadilly, has been visited by many thou- 
sand persons, including the nobility and gentry, who have unanimously declared that 
he is the most extraordinary animal in the world. The press hag spoken in the highest 
terms of this remarkable animal. ‘The facetious “Punch” says, 
“Oh give me but my mammoth steed, 
My horse of wondrous height, «e.” 

“General Washington” is the largest horse in the world, and will be exhibited by 
Mr. Carter for a short time previeus to „his departure to America, at Egyptian Hail 
Piccadilly, from 11 a. x. WU 9P., Admission, Is. 


THE PICTORIAL TIMES. 


HE WATERLOO HEROES. The Subscribers and the 


Public are respectfully informed that the splendid Engraving of the “ WATERLOO 
HEROES” is now completed, 
— This most interesting and grand Historical Record of Waterloo, painted by G.P. Kxronr, 
Esq., R.A., has been in progress by the celebrated Engraver, Mr. Cuarces G. Lewis, for 
nearly three years, and is now brought to a most successful termination, The Engraving 
represents “ Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G., receiving his illustrious Guests 
at Apsley House, on the anniversary of the glorious Eighteenth of June,” and included in 
the plate are most of the great “Soldiers of the age,’ to whom the nation owed its 
crowning victory at Waterloo. 
Henry Graves and Co., Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince 


Albert, 6. Pall M: 


LYPHOGRAPHY, or ENGRAVED DRAWING, patented 


for printing illustrations after the manner of woodcuts. See Tabley Hall, in No. 
130. of this paper. ce, 79, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street. 

This invention is peculiarly adapted for artists and amateurs, as by any other process 
the drawing, however masterly it may be traced, is finished by the hand of a mechanic, 
and, as \> too often the case, completely destroying the life and of a superior 

uction. 

This invention is also particularly suited for manufacturers’ pattern books, maps, 
plans, and bankers’ cheques, greatly economising the cost by means of rendering the two 
operations of copper-plate and the printer'stype pressinto one complete and economical 


process. 
waited on with specimens, and estimates given by addressing a line to 
aeai pa R g Me H. G. COLLINS, Manager. 


asewNg TAUGHT, in the most fashionable style, by Mr. 

WILLIS, 41. Brewer Street, Golden Square. Private Lessons in the Polka, ’Cel- 
larius Valse, and Valse a Deux Temps, at all hours, to Ladies and Gentlemen of any age 
wishing privacy and expedition. An Evening Academy on Monday and Friday. A 
J a Academy on Wednesday and Saturday, Terms may be had on application as 
above. 


ALDNESS removed and prevented.— THE POMMADE 


DEPURATIVE, invented by a physician of the highest celebrity, who placed it in 
the hands of the Proprietors, solely to benefit the public, will in all instances restore the 
Hair, so long as vitality remains in the bulb from which it springs. It is introduced 
with the greatest confidence and satisfaction. as no doubt of its renovating power exists. 
Manufactured and sold by RIGGE, BROCKBANK, and RIGGE, Perfumers to the 
Queen, p5. New Bond Street, London, and 5, East Street, Brighton. Price 2s., 4s., 6s., 
ani . per pot. 


Tee PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. — The high 


L estimate formed by the pablic during the ten years RIPPON and BURTON'S 
ehemically purified material has been before it miade into every useful and ornamental 
article usually made in silver, possessing, ns it does, the characteristic cp ae dura- 
bility of silver), has called into existence the deleterious compounds of “ Albata Plate, 

“ Berlin Silver," and other so-called substitutes ; they are at best but bad imitations of 
the genuine articles manufactured, with the view of satisfying the purchaser, by Rippon 
and n, and sold only by them. ees 


Fiddle Threaded King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks, full size, per dozen . 12s, Od. 288. Od. 308. Od. 
Dessert ditto and ditto ditto 5 10s. Od 21s. Od. 25s. Od. 
Tea ditto and ditto ditto . Ss. Od. le. Od. 12s. Od. 
Gravy ditto ditto . 3s. Od. 6s. Od. 7s. Od. 


y them only) are, as it r wear, immeasurably superior to what can be supplied 
tany oth Jouse while by no possible test-can they be sh m real silver. 
S AIi A { Fiddle. Thread. King's, 
Fea Spoons, per dozen . . . . GAA . . . . 
Desset Gains = ` e ° ` 5 “4 462. A 5RR. 
Dessert Spoons — . . . . 308, 5 52s. . fs, 
Table Forks — . . . . 408, . ARs. . 758. 
Table Spoons — . . 40s, A 728. . SOs, 


Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re- 
plating done by the patent process. Detailed catalogues, with engravings, as well as of 
every ironmongery article, sent (per post) free. 


IVORY-HANDLED TABLE KNIVES, 10s. per dozen ; 


ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 10s. per dozen, if to balance 1s. per dozen 
extra; deserts, 93.; carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair; white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; deserts, 
4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair ; black horn table knives, 6s. per dozen : deserts, 4%.; carvers, 
2s. 6d. ; table steels, Is. each. Table knives, with handles of the celebrated substitute for 
silver, made only by R. and B. (which cannot be distinguished from sterling silver, except 
by the mark), 22s, 6d. per dozen ; deserts, 188. ; carvers, per pair, 6s. 6d. All marked 
“RIPPON and BURTON,” and warranted. ‘ 

Rippon and Burton's stock of general Furnishing Ironmonge r is literally the largest 
in the world. They regret they cannot employ any language which will convey an ade- 
quate impression of its variety and extent: they therefore invite purchasers to call and 
inspect it. — Rippon and Burton, W. Oxford Street (corner of Newman Street). Established 


in Wells Street 1820. 
COUGH 


K A Remedy for all disorders of the Pulmonary Organs in Difficulty of Breathing — 

in Redundancy of Phlegm —in Incipient Consumption (of which Coven is the most 

m iiye aaisan the are sr unerring efficacy. In Astmma, and in Winren Coven, 
ey have been seldom known to fail. 

Rinsa Coven .Lozenors are free from every deleterious ingredient: they may, 
therefore, be taken at all times, by the most delicate female and by the youngest child : 
while the Puste Speaxen and the Proressionat Sincer will find them invaluable in 
allaying the hoarseness and irritation incidental to vocal execution, and consequently a 

auxilia: n the production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION. 
P Prepared and sold in boxes at ls. 14d., and tins 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
Thomas Keating, chemist, &c., No. 79. St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 

Solt by Sanger, 150; And Dietrichsen and Hannay, 63. Oxford Street ; Blake, Sandford, 
an ake, 47. Pice: 3 

Sold Salele by Barclay and Sons, 95. Farringdon Street ; Edwards, 67. and New- 
berry, 45. St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard ; and retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders in the kingdom, 


ORD ELDON’S PILLS. —“ Habitual costiveness,” said the 


late Mr. Abernethy, “ I have no hesitation in stating, is the foundation of all dis- 
eases.” These pills are Eom the prescription of a celebrated court physician, and were 
used by the late Lord Eldon. They are put forth as calculated to remove two complaints, 
to both of which gentlemen of the learned professions are more or less subject, viz. cos- 
tiveness and indigestion, and are patronised by the highest officers of the state. Sold in 
boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and silvered. 4s. 6l., by Messrs. Barclay and Co.. 95. Farringdon 
Street; Sutton and Co., 10. Bow Church Yard; Newberry, 45. and Edwards, 65. St. 
Paul's; Sanger, 150. Oxford Street ; and all respectable druggists and medicine vendors 
in the kingdom ; and wholesale, at 13. Great St. Thomas Apostle, London. 


(NOWLAND'S LOTION. — This well-known and highly 


appreciated appendage to the British toilet. has for nearly a century past main- 
tained unrivalled reputation as a perfect remedy for all impurities of the skin, to- 
gether with the valuable properties of a preserver and sustainer of the complexion, of 
the most genial nature, removing every trace of sallowness and discoloration,’ and pro- 
moting that transparenoy and brightness of the skin, which constitute the peculiar graces 
of a fine complexion, 
“ Roar. Suiw: London," is in white letters on the Government Stamn, without which 
none is genuine. Prices, 23. 9d., 5s. Gd., quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and 


Chemists. 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


D From Mr. Jeremiah Cunningham, farmer, Ardingly, near Lindfield, Sussex, dated 
September 26. 1845. ; 
“ Sir,—I feel it a duty to inform you of the astonishing benefit which has been afforded 
to my wife by Locock's Wafers. She has been afflicted with confirmed asthma for 50 
years, and was recommended last winter to try the wafers ; she did so, and the effect was 
ruly astonishing ; indeed, the first box gave her immediate relief. &c. CEA apia 
(Signed) “J. CUNNINGHAM. 

“ To Mr. Payne, chemist. 18. North Street, Brighton.” 

The particulars of many hundred Cures may be had from every agent throughout the 
Kingdom and on the Continent. : 

Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthmas, consumptions, 
coughs, colds, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. To singers and public speakers 
they are invaluable, as in a few hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase the power 
and flexibility of the voice. They have a most pleasant taste. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9¢.. and 
Is. per box.? Agents—Da Silva and Co., 1. Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London. Sold by 
all medicine vendors. 


URES of FEARFUL ULCEROUS SORES, in MALTA, 


J. by HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS and OINTMENT.~ Mrs. Duncan, whose husband is 
employed in her Majesty's dock-yard at Malta, suffered for more than two years from 
ulcerous sores in her feet. She formerly resided at Corfu, and was treated by the best 
practitioners there, from whom, however, she derived no benefit whatever, when, after 
using five or six boxes and pots of Holloway's Pills and Ointment a perfect cure was 
effected. The truth of ‘this statement is so notorious in Malta that the editor of the 
“ Malta Mail” newspaper was induced to insert the tpartienlars of the case in his paper 
of October 31st, 1845.—Sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holloway's establishment, 
244, Strand, London. 


ND E PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY, AND THE AUTHORITY _ 
Margarete F OF THE FACULTY. 
EATING’S LOZENGES. — 


ANOTHER CURE OF 50 YEARS’ ASTHMA BY: 


{OR BILIOUS, LIVER, and STOMACH COMPLAINTS. 


3 As a Preserver of Health, and a gentle yet efficacious Remedy for Indicestion, and 
all Disorders originating from a morbid action of the Stomach and Liver, STIRLING’S 
PILLS have met with more general approbation than any medicine yet discovered, re- 
quiring no restraint of diet or confinement during their use. They are mild in their 
operation, and comfortable in their effect ; and may be taken at any age or time without 
danger from cold or wet. They speedily remove the causes that produce disease, and 
restore Health and Vigour to the whole system.» For Females they are invaluable. as 
they remove obstructions, promote a regular circulation, and improve the complexion, 
giving the skin a beautiful, clear, and blooming ay arance, which, by their use, may be 
retained to the latest period of Life. Also for Chi Aren they are the best medicine that 
can be used, as they expel worms, carry off crudities, &c., from the Stomach and Intes- 
tines ; by which they prevent illness, and lay the foundation of good health for future 
hoa ree Livers, who are subject to Head-ache, Giddiness, Drowsiness, Irregularity of 

he Bowels, Nervous Irritability, &c., should never be without them, for by their prompt 
administration on the first symptoms of illness, Fits, Apoplexy, Gout, and many other 
dangerous complaints may be prevented orcured. They have been found highly beneficial 
during a course of Sea Bath ng ; and are particularly recommended to Officers of the 
Army and Navy, and Persons going Abroad, as a preventive of those diseases so frequently 
arising from Heat and Chance of Climate. 

Prepared and sold by J. W. Stirling, Pharmaceutical Chemist, No. 86. High Street, 
Whitechapel, in boxes at 134d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; and can be had of all respectable 
medicine venders in the kingdom. The genuine has the name on the stamp. 

*** Ask for Stirling's Stomach Pills. 


IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 
RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually relieves the 


stomach and bowels by gentle relaxation, without griping or prostration of strength. 
They remove head-ache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, &e.; are highly grateful 
to the stomach, promiote digestion, create appetite, relieve languor and depression of 
spirits, while to those of a full habit and free livers, who are continually suffering from 
drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and ears, they offer advantages that will 
not fail to be appreciated. 


Sold by Prout, 229. Strand, London, pri ici - 
eee aiaa , » price 1s. 14d. per box ; and by most medicine ven 


brandy in 
Metallic Ca 
ously obtained. 


A 


comfortable of the many Pectin of this inventful age. It fits the human figure 
ther loosely, allowing ful i 

in a manner as will please and satisfy the most fastidious, and e 
30s. ; best ditto, 55s. ; at GRA VE'S, cheap and fashionable tailors, 313. High Holborn. 


ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, certified by the Faculty of 


England to be the purest spirit, and guaranteed by the Patent Metallic Capsules, 

Embossed ~ Betts's Patent Brai rT —— Bars, a soid Lat aeann moat in uded, 
y the most respectable dealers, lists of whom may obtained a stillery, where 
seats of not less than two gallons, in bulk or bottles, are supplied. Address, 7. Smith- 
eld Bars. 


RANDY and CAPSULES.—Mr. BETTS (the late Firm of 


J.T. BETTS and Co.) Patent Brandy Distiller, 7. Smithfield Bars, feels it due to 
i If and the public to state, that the manufacture of the Patent Brandy was not, nor 


ever has been known to any person except to himself and one of his sons, And that 
Was succeeded in the busines of the Distillery, 7. Smithfield Bars, by his sons J. T. 
Betts, jun., and Co., on his retiring therefrom in 1843. 


ts further states, that he is the sole patentee, manufacturer, and vendor of the 
le (or solid metal covering for the mouths of bottles), that no other 
land, except Betts’s Patent Brandy, is thereby protected; the Patent 
e if, therefore, applied to any other brandy, must have been surreptiti- 


Metallic Capsule Manufactory, 1. Wharf Road, City Road. 
WATERPROOF WINTER LAMA CLOTH COBBURTZ 


for #s— This unique OVER-COAT is decidedly the most gentlemanly and ‘most 


Mr. 
Metallic Ca 


Ta- 
freedom for the arms and distention of the chest ; itis got up 
i is made to measure for 


NOTICE — Various imitations of the celebrated WORCESTER- 


SHIRE SAUCE being offered for sale, it is particularly recommended to pur- 
chasers, in ores to prete disappointment and secure the genuine, to ask for LEA and 
PERRIN’S WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and observe that these names are printed 
on the outside wrapper, as well as on the metallic capsule, which covers the cork of every 
bottle. From the extensive demand for this exquisitely piquant relish, and the circum- 
Stance that other parties are selling spurious imitations under a similar and sometimes 
abbreviated name, this caution has been deemed absolutely n . 

Sold by the proprietors. 63. Broad Street, Worcester, end. 6. Vere Street, Oxford Street, 
London ; also by Messrs. and Sons, Farringdon Street ; R. Watt, 44. Coleman 
Street ; and Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, Soho Square, London ; and ‘by Vendors of 
Sauces generally. j 


T URS.— VALUABLE DISCOVERY. —The Proprietors of 


the Russian and Canadian Fur Company, 244. Regent Street, inform 

the nobility and Gentry that they have succeeded in discovering a eDiets the de- 
struction of Furs by Moth, by a new process in the dressing of their skins. Their stock of 
furs, the largest in the kingdom, and all prepared by the above-named process, is now 
complete, and comprises all the novelties of the season ; their beauty and freshness can- 
ot : A nr ey ; sad they we fond, on ni pee porns t be at Spee Kent cent. less 
an prices y charged urs cleaned and cu rom mot © New process. 
Muffa, and Victorines, 2s. ; Capes and Cardinals, 3s. Furs sent for approbation to 


all parts of the kingdom. _ 
E. C. BOURNE, managing proprietor, Russian and Canadian Fur Company, 244. Re- 
gent Street ; manufactory, 19. bs Conduit Street, Holborn, where the same articles 


may be obtain 


t: Sanger 
Johnston, 68. Cornhill; Hannay and Co., 63. Oxford Street ; and all Medicine Vend 
Mr. Thomas continues to supply the loss of Teeth on his new yaten ot self-adhesion, 
without springs or wires. This method does not require the extraction of any teeth or 
roots, vor any painia whatever. At home from 11 till 4.64. Berners Street, 


(Ree LAMP DEPOT, Nos. 41 and 42. Barbican, 


and No. 16, Norton Folgate, London.—The unrivalled success which attended 
WATSON’S PARAGON CAMPHINE LAMP last year, and the additional improve- 
ments that have since been added, now render it pre-eminent over every other spirit 
lamp. It affords the most soft and agreeable light imaginable, and at so cheap a rate 
that one halfpenny per hour will cover the cost of light equal to that of eight mould can- 
dies. There is no smell, no smoke, no smut from the use of this lamp. In fact, too 
much cannot be said in its praise. The pure Camphine Spirit (tested_and reported on 
by Dr. Ure) is sold at 4s. the gallon, and delivered, free of expense, by C, Watson's vans, 
daily, in every part of London. Also each variety of Palmer's Candle Lamp and Can- 
ga rl the same. — Address C. Watson, 4liand 42. Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate, 
andon. 


i AUGHAM’S PATENTED CARRARA WATER —At 


this season of the year the use of soda water has os oned 
account of the cold and chilling natnre of its effects, almost always boen abang g 
The Carrara Water is not liable to this great objection, but (to quote the opinion of a 
medical gentleman of high authority, expressed in a letter to Mr. Maugham) “ 
this paramount superiority, viz. that it is most grateful to the palate ; that it imparts @ 
tcarm glow, and what patients have termed a comfortable Seeling to the stomach, and does 
not produce that heavy distended oppression which follows the use of the common soda 


water. 

Mr. Arch. Dunlop, jun., the sole wholesale agent, begs to state that the large additions 
to his machinery and establishment in general being at length completed, he is enabled 
to execute all orders with the utmost despatch and to any extent. For the future all 
Carrara water intended for exportation will be secured with Betts’ Patent Metallic 
Capsules, thus preventing the possibility of leakage in warm climates, as well as afford- 
ing an additional guarantee against any attempt at imitation abroad. 

Address to A. Dunlop, jun., 78. Upper Thames Street, London. 


OOKING APPARATUS. — BURBIDGE 


,HEALY’S COOKING APPARATUS, combining Sylvester's patents. This 
cooking range possesses a combination of novel princi les, which renders it superior: to 
anything of the kind ever yet offered to the public. It now had the test of experience. 
and is proved to be, in the hands of the most inexperienced cook, a very convenient and 
parkos Fiat Spparaias; but Shen = ating to theintention of the inventor, it z 
oun: e ne plus ultra, and mus mately su e ” seen 
use daily at 130. Fleet Street. vy gape others: tee 


i 
QTOORING of the SHOULDERS and CONTRACTION of 


the CHEST are entirely prevented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, 
and Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IMPROVED CHEST EX- 
PANDER, which is light, simple, easily employed outwardly or invisibly, without wm- 
comfortable constraint, or impediment to exercise. Sent by post, by Mr. A. BINYON, 
40. Tavistock Street, Strand, London ; or full particulars on receiving a postage stamp. 


ae TO LADIES. _ 
RAFFTEY’S DEPILATORY, price 4s. 6d., removes super- 


Y fluons hair on the face, neck, or arms, in a few minutes, without risk or injury. 
The directions are simple, and lead to certain success. Small packets for post, price 
2s. &d., post paid, to be had only at Gratftey’s Warehouse, 26. Warwick Street, Regent 
Street ; where may also be obtained the only genuine Pompeian Dye, being the most 
efficacious article for the purpose. Price 3s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. ; and the unique and elegant 
Balma Pompeiana for dressing the hair, price 2s. 6d. Note the address. 


and 


s gal . 

EARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP.—This soap stands un- 
rivalled for its superior excellence in cleansing the skin, ‘preserving it from the 
effects of the weather, sea air, &c., and improving its appearance. It removes blemishes 
from its surface, and never fails to render it delicately clear and beautiful. Sold at ls., 
ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per square.—Likewise, Gentlemen's Shaving Cakes, at 1s., 1s. 6d., and 
2s. éd. each. Globular and tabular balls at 3s. each. Pears's Botanic Cream, particularly 
calculated for nurseries, and persons whose skin is so tender that the application of soap 
is too rough and irritable to used with pleamre. Price 2s. 6d. per pot. Liquid Bloom 
of Roses, which adds the most enchanting beauty to the countenance, and improves the 
simple charms of nature. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. Imperial White Powder, produced 
from vegetables only, which, while it is the most innocent, is also the most excellent, in 
its effects in beautifying the countenance. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. per box.—Prepared and 
sold by A. and F. Pears, 55. Wells Street, Oxford Street, London. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER and SON, Chronometer Makers 


to the Lords of the Admiralty and the East India Com pany.— Webster and Son's 
manufactory has continued in Cornhill 134 years, where may be selected, from one of the 
most extensive stocks in London, every description of superior manufacture in Chrono- 
meters, Watches ,and Clocks,and at the lowest prices consistent with security for the 
maintenance of that reputation for superior workmanship which has distinguished their 
house for so many years. Compensated duplex and lever watches, to counteract the 
variations of temperature, upon the principal of their chronometers, to which Government 
awarded the prizes three years in succession; small elegant lever and horizontal watches 
in gold cases, engraved or engine-turned; small flat silver detached lever and horizontal 
watches for youths, at very moderate prices. Superior workmen are empra upon the 
premises in the repairing department for English and foreign work. e utmost value 
allowed for old watches in exchange. WEBSTER and SON’S Publication, with their 
Equation Table forthe Present Year. will be sent free on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
A large selection of fine Second-hand Watches at very low prices. 5 
The ORTHOCRONOGRAPH ; an instrument patented by WEBSTER and SON, and 
introduced by Dr. Robinson at the meeting of the British Association. - By this instru- 
ment true time may be obtained at any part of the world. for the correction of clocks, 
watches, and chronometers, by the most inexperienced person, to a correctness not 
hitherto ia but by those accustomed to the use of astronomical instruments, 
74. Cornhill. 


HE NEW TOOTH BRUSH, made on the most scientific 


tinciple, thorouzhly cleaning between the teeth when used up and down, and 
polishing the surface when used crossways. This brush so entirely enters between the 
closest teeth, that the Inventors have decided upon naming it the ‘Toothpick Brush, 
therefore ask for it under that name, marked and numbered as under, viz.—Full-sized 
brushes, mark T P W. No. 1. hard; No. 2. less hard ; No. 3. middling ; No. 4. soft; the 
narrower brushes, mark T P N, No. 5. hard ; No. 6. less hard ; No. 7, middling ; No. 8. 
soft. These inimitable brushes are only to be had at Ross and Sons’, and they warrant 
the hair never to come out, at Is. each, or 10s. per dozen, in bone ; and 2s. each, or 21s. 


THE ATRAPILATORY, or LIQUID HAIR DYE, the 


ire redoing but as 
only dye that really answers for all colours, and does not requ f 
the hair grows, as if never fades or acquires that unnatural red or urple tint com- 


mon to all other dyes. ROSS and SONS can with the greatest confidence recommen- 
the are dye as infallible, if done at their establishment : and Jagi or peahemen e 
quiring ittare requested to bring a friend or servant with toeta, rt oad Bion d, 
which will enable them to do it afterwards without the chance o Foe ght iy phd aly 
vate apartments devoted entirely to the above purpose, and some ot ne DE neni 
having used it, the efect produced can be at once seen. They tua peter ay fo ada. 
that by attending strictly to the instructions giron iR e of dye, TOUS 
ccert 4 0! y . s 
ees "Ross ney aay ora ia. Bishoy pazate Street, the osiebratad Farra niers, 
Perfumers, Hair-cutters, and Hair-dyers. N.B. Parties attended at their own residences 


whatever the distance. 


EFAY’S GRANDE POMMADE, for the Cure of all painful 
Affections of the Nerves.—The discovery of this truly invaluable ‘proparation was 
the result of deep research by an eminent French Physician, w Secure fom iape 
his life to its accomplishment. Previously to this discovery, a doomed to hopeless aie 
tic doloreux, excruciating gout, and torturing Me aint have now to rejoice in the 
ary h. ra ae aficted hy the eit oe aay effectually cured, by a, tew appl ications of 
this truly efficaci on reparation, indeed the torments of the mg painta ea ete Sate 
6 gt as i pat ae ne tion. It requires no restraint from business or pleasure, nor 

ihe aron mer Sand may be applied to the most delicate skin without fear of 
cause any eruption, ny be | ne 
Sold by the sappara of Jean Lety in metallic cases, at 4s. 6d. and 2s, 9d. 
ag. Sg ing eget sa. will pay for a 4s. Gd. case and its pian ta. any 
rt of the United Kingdom. It can be fad of Sanger 1604. and Hannay and Oo.; 63: 
Oxford Street ; and all the principal medicine deatet. 


the inventor, by his sole agent, J. W. 


THE PICTORIAL TIMES. 
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XFORD, THAME, HIGH WYCOMBE, and UXBRIDGE 


JUNCTION RAILWAY,—The Committee of M. ment have the satisfaction 
in stating that the plans, sections, and books of reference have been duly deposited at 
the office of the Board of Trade and with the Clerks of the Peace of the counties of Ox- 
ford, Bucks, and Middlesex, as required by the standing orders of Parliament, 

HUBERT DE BURGH, Chairman. 
R. MORTON CALEY, Secretary. 
43. Moorgate Street, London. 


XFORD, THAME, HIGH WYCOMBE, and UXBRIDGE 

JUNCTION RAILWAY. 
Offices, 43. Moorgate Street. 

H bert De Burgh. Esa “Chairinan: 

u urgh, Esq., Chairman. 

Viscount Curzon, De uty Chairman, 

Lord Albert Cony am. 

Lieut. Colonel Lothian Dickson. 

Charles Collins, Esq. 

Thomas Edwards, Esq. 

A. W. Hillary, Esq. 

Deane John Hoare, Esq. 

John Lane, Esq. 

Malcolm Maclean, Esq. 

Richard Twiss, Esq. 

The committee of management have deferred closing their share lists until they were 
assured that the standing orders of parliament had been complied with. The plans and 
sections having been duly deposited with the Board of Trade and the several clerks of 
the peace of the counties through which the line passes, they now give notice that no ap- 
plication for shares will be received after the 27th instant, and until that period they will 
continue to be received at the offices of the company, 43. Moorgate Street ; of the solici- 
tor, F. T. Gell, Esq., Carlton Chambers, 8. Regent Street ; and of the following brokers : 
R. H. Wilkins, Esq.,4. Bank Chambers, London ; Henry Brenchley, Esq., Cushion 


Old Broad Street, London. 
oan R. MORTON CALEY, 
Secretary. 


ETROPOLITAN LOAN COMPANY, established 1839. 
— Offices, No. 1. Craven Street, Strand, London. 


Open from Eleven till Three 
o'clock daily. 2 


Loans are advanced by the Company on the security of two responsible housekeepers, 
in sums of ‘102, 10s., tof 100/., for ods of 25 weeks, at 2}'per cent., or of 50 weeks at 
5 per cent., at the option of. the borrowers, to be repaid by weekly instalments. If the 
securities are approvedjby the directors at their weekly meeting, the loans are immediately 
advanced. Amounts exceeding 100/. areadvanced by special agreement with the directors, 

Forms of application, containing the rules and regulations, may be had at any hour 
of the day, price 2d. 


| ta and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE and 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 
12. Waterloo Place, London ; 119, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Established in 1839. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million. 

This Association embraces — 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF RISK CONTINGENT UPON LIFE: 
immediate, deferred, and contingent annuities and endowments. 

A COMPREHENSIVE AND LIBERAL SYSTEM OF LOAN (in connection with 
life assurance), on undoubted personal security , or upon the security of any description of 
assignable property or income of adequate value. 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of assurance, by the removal of all diffi- 
eulties experienced by parties in England effecting assurances with offices peculiarly” 


d vice versa. 
Bente erenisive legal connexion, with a direction and proprietary composed of all 


classes. a : 
tecting capital, relieving the assured from all ble responsibility. 
The admision o ‘every policyholder, assured for the whole term of life, to a full 
ae ion thirds 5 
periodical participa J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, 


Resident Actuary and Se j 
tuses, and all necessary tables and Neal may mr 


ation obtained, on application personally, or by letter, addressed to tl 
every avaa: to any of the ‘agents of the Association Ya the principal towns of either 


country. be effected on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
A R cer lication at the office, 12. Waterloo Place. at 


day, upon ab T uI 

TUTUAL INSURANCE BENEFIT INSTITUTION, 51. 
NEED SET, N. U 

the pts Cambridge, &c. &c. Established 1820. Emoni oa a es 


Parliament: ution places within the reach of all, advantages similar to those hi 
A Thvable only from Annuity and Life Assurance Companies, upon easy terms, meres 
Sronthly or Quarterly, and in Amounts suited to the circumstances of each individual.- 
he funds of this institution are invested in Government Securities bearing a high 
mate a or ANNUAL INCOMES FOR LIFE 
NUITIES, or AN} 4 MES „IFE, commencing immedi 
att future period,—obtainable by a sum of money paid’ down, or i easy Monty oe 


Quarterly TENTS, or SUMS OF MONEY FOR CHILDREN, or FOR PERSONS 
F ANY AGE, from 10l. to 200/.—Payable at 14, 21, or any other age, or after any num- 
ber, of MFISION FOR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS, by Sums of Money, from 101. to 507., 
payable at tY° ALLOWANCES, with Medical Attendance and Medicines, during SICK. 
NESS or A O E plee of Pameti, with eraty ipformelice s be hak ent 
2 Se of the Agents, or Medical Officers, or at the Office, 51. hreadneedle Street, 


London. 
a eID 
PA eee LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


List of shareholders, p 


or (specially) on any other 


7. WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
me" Rt. Hon, Sir T . F. Fremantle, B 
. „Sir T.F. y 
Henry Harvey, Esa., FER S aE 
James Murray, Esq. 
Samuel Skinner, Esq. 


Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. 


. K. Douglas, F.R.S. 
Jere Hon. Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart., 


F.R.S. 

Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. Pat. Maxwell Stewart, M.P. 
harles sdaile, Esq. Sir William Young, Bart. 

‘Auditors—Capt. C. J. Bosanquet, R.N. ; James Buller East, Esq., M.P. ; 

John Young, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers—-The London and Westminster Bank. 
TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEBTING 

WENTIE JAL GENERA STING of this Society was held on 
arta of April last, when a highly satistactory REPORT was laid before the Proprie- 
tors and Policy Holders, and unanimously adopted. 

The Public will see the advantage of selecting, in so important a matter as Life As- 
gurance, & well-established ‘office, which, from its continued .prosperit ; and its large 
additions to Policies, offers the greatest inducement to Assurers, combined with the 
undoubted security of a numerous and wealthy proprietary. 


ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 


wing Table shows the additions made to Policies for 5000., whi 
The follo force for Fourteen Years, to the 31st December, bas eee 


Abe 


Additions made to 


eat sas : 
Arsa Premiums paid in | the Sum Assured in | Total Sums now 
mence- the Fourteen the Fourteen payable in case of 
ment. Years. Years. death. 
10 £1192 18 4 £586 6 7 £5586 6 7 
15 1350 8 4 i 2 7 5681 2 7 
20 1525 8 4 768 5 | 5768 5 1 
25 1682 18 4 797 2 8 5787 2 8 
30 1869 11 8 813 15 6 5813 15 6 
35 a 3 4 at 6 5 5851 6 5 
40 2377 1 8 923 18 1 5923 18 j1 
45 27377 1 8 lol 2 9 coll 2 9 
50 3173 6 8 1129 15 7 6129 15 7 


Ae FSD Nanci eA KE et Dah PEE ESE Sol a i ER ed cas dia Ml Bete l 
A Bonus of Four Fifths, or Eighty per Cent., of the estimated profits is added to Poli- 

cies entitled, every seventh year ; or an equivalent reduction made in future Premiums. 
The Third Septennial Division of Profits will be declared, to the 31st December, 1815. 

Persons assuring previous to that date will have their proportion of profit appropriated. 
Parties travelling in Europe, by sea or land,in time of peace, are not charged any extra 


premium. | oie ‘ 
Applications for Agencies, in places where none are established, to be addressed to the 


Secretary. NICHOLAS GRUT, 
Secretary and Actuary. 


’ AD Vd . 
TOCKEN’S PATENT BINDING PINS for securing loose 
music, pamphlets, and all publications, particularly recommended for newspapers. 
C. STOCKEN, having Paper Mills, pays particular attention to the manufacture of his 
Writing and other Papers, which he confidently asserts are superior to any house in 
London, as to price and quality ; he is selling them at Manufacturers’ charges.— Super- 
fine Foolscap, 6d. per Quire ; Envelopes, 8 dozen for 4d. C. STOCKEN solicits attention 
to the largest assortment of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Dressing and Writing Cases, Work 
and Despatch Boxes, Tca-caddies, &c., full 30 per cent, under any house in London, 
The above articles are all warranted. Dressing Cases repaired or refitted on the shortest 
notice. To be had at STOCKEN’S well-known establishment, 53. Quadrant, Regent 
Street. 


OWLAND’'S UNIQUE PREPARATIONS for the HAIR, 


the SKIN, and the TEETH.—The august Patronage conceded by our Gracious 
Queen, the Royal Family, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, and the 
numerous testimonials constantly received of their efficacy, together with the fact of 
their general use in all countries, characterise them with perfection, and prove the value 
of the MACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, and ODONTO. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the hair, and as an invigo- 
rator and beautitier is beyond all precedent: A small pamphlet accompanies each bottle 
of ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, wherein important hints and advice will be found 
on the Culture of the Hair of Infancy, and on its Preservation and Beauty through the 
several Stages of Human Life. 

CAUTION.—The words ‘*ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL are engraved on the 
Wrapper; and on the back of the Wrapper 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters ; with- 
out this none are genuine. 

Price 3s. 6d. ; fied Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 67. ; and double that 


size, 21s. per bottle. 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 


Is an odoriferous sabe | liquid, the only safe and efficacious preparation for dis- 
sipating tan, freckles, pimples, blotches, spots, and other disfigurements of the skin. The 
radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, and the softness and delicacy it induces on the 
hands, arms, and neck, render it indispensable to every toilet, Price 4r. 6d. and &s. Gd. 


per bottle. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on 
the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, frees them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a 
healthy firmness, and to the breath a delightful fragrance. 

e Price 2s. 9d. per box. $ , 

CAU TION.—Unprincipled shop-keepers, for the sake of gaining a trifle more profit, 
vend the most Spurious Compounds under the same names; some under the implied 
sanction of royalty ; they copy the labels, bills, advertisements, and testimonials (sub- 
stituting fictitious names and addresses for the real) of the original peeparations, and use 
either the word *“ GENUINE,” ora feigned name, in the place of “ Rowland’s.” — It is 
therefore highly necessary to see that the word “ Rowland's” is on the wrapper of each | 
article. 


7 *«** All others are Fraudulent Imitations. A 
The genuine preparations are sold by tiie proprietors as aboye, and b chemists and 
perrumers, 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION 
TO 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE 


E- g 
NEMO ME | 


PUNE LACESSEI 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE 
oF 


THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


CLANS, 


CONSISTING OF 


IGHLY-COLOURED IBEAUTIFUL PLATES, representing Full-length Figures of Chiefs and other Personages in. their 


respective Costumes ; from original Paintings, made expressly for this Work, by R. R. M‘C IAN, Esa, 
. € irst Volume of “ THE CLANS.” Besides a copious Index, Dedication. Address, &c., belonging 

olume, contains a splendid Frontispiece, which displays in gold and colours the Armorial Bearings of the Thirty-six 
rne when it was an independent kingdom, the effect of the whole being heightened by rich and appropriate 


essrs, ACKERMANN and CO. beg to announce that Part XI 
to the First Volume, Part XIII., being the first of the Second V: 
Clans yaio have been illustrated, with the Royal Arms of Scotland, as 
ornament. 


completes the 


with Descriptive Letter-press, by JAMES LOGAN, Esa., F.S.A. SC. 


An elaborately executed and original Design has also been provided for the Binding. It consists of the Royal Achievement of Scotland—trophies of Targets and Broadswords and 


the National Badges— Thistle and Rue for the Scots and the 


cts—the Heath of the Highlands, and the Oak of Old England. 


The whole has been got up at great expense, and it will be allowed that the exterior is fully worthy of a work which is otherwise so neue and interesting. 
8 . 


Quarto, Vol. I. complete, Elegantly Bound in Morocco. . . . . 10 00 

Folio . |. ditto. e . ditto e . ° ° > . - 16 16 0 

To Subscribers, Imperial Quarto . : A 5 ` > 5 a . 0 12 0 each Part. 

A Limited Number of Copies are printed on Imperial Folio . . : . 1 1 O each Part. 
N.B.— Part XIII., containing the Illuminated Frontispiece, Quarto, 16 Shillings ; Folio, 25 Shillings. 


London : published by Ackermann and Co., 96. Strand ; by appointment to her Majesty, H. R. H. Prince Albert, H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, and the Royal Family. 


{Rake Eider Down Quilt is the warmest, the lightest, and the 

most elegant covering ; it is suitable for either the bed, the couch, or the carriage, 
and from its extreme warmth is liarly adapted for invalids. Also Goose Down 
Quilts, very comfortable, at half the price of Eider down. List of prices of the above, 
and also every description of bedding, sent free by post on application to Heal and Son, 
Bedding Manufacturers, 196., opposite the Chapel, Tottenham Court Road. 


AMILY LINENS, of best qualities, at lowest prices for 
immediate payment only, without discount. 

JOHN CAPPER and SON. Linendrapers to the Queen, have opened a Wareroom at 

26. REGENT STREET, two doors trom Piccadilly, reus, for Family Linens, 

uilts, Blankets, Flannels, Longcloths, Cambrics, &c. The articles are of the same high 

aracter, and the business is conducted on the same principles for which their shop in 
the City has been known for nearly SEVENTY YE E f 

x N.B. The general Linendrapery Business in Gracechurch Street is continued without 


XCELLENT TEAS in 6lb. bags, at 2s. 10d., 3s. 4d., and 


3s. 10d. Small bright gunpowder in 121b. boxes at 4s. id. per pound. Six 
pounds of Coffee for 5s. ‘The increasing confidence which has existed during the present 
month is confirmed, and poms! prices than the above cannot reasonably be expected for 
creditable Tea and Coffee.— East India Tea Company's Offices, 9. Great St. Helen's 
Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


Per a ee ah raa Re Bete oe ere 
MEAS at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Families, hotel-keepers, 
and large consumers supplied with Tea at the wholesale price for cash, 

Black, 2s. 8d. 3s. Od. 3s. 4d. 4s. 8d. 5s. 

Green, 3s. 4d. 3s. 8d. 4s. Od. 4s. 4d. 58. Od. 68. Od. 
Coffee, 9d. 10d. 1s. Od. 1s. 2d. Is. 4d. 1s. ôd. 18, 8d. 
One pound and upwards sent to any part of town. 
MANSELL and CO., 2. Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 
Ara orders for 6lbs. of Tea and upwards delivered free of carriage to any part of 
zdom. 


EANE’S DOUBLY REGISTERED STULOS COFFEE- 


POT. The strictly scientific construction of this article involves two simple pro- 
cesses, which by their rapid and certain action secure acup of rich, boiling, aromatic, 
and brilliant coffee within five minutes, When the interior cylinder is first filled with 
boiling water, the latter drives out all the cold air fromthe body, into which the extract 
instantly follows. When the cylinder is filled the second time, and is raised to the top 
of the pot, the tall column of small diameter is, by a well-known law of pneumatics, in- 
stantly emptied into the pot below, and the coffee is at once rently for use. 

George and John Deane, opening to the Monument, 46. King William Street, London 


Bridge. 


ATENT PORTABLE SUSPENSION STOVE.— The 


sixth thousand of this invaluable stove is now on sale in the suspension stove de- 
partment of George and John Deane’s warehouses. They are daily set with the most 
satisfactory results in chambers, nurseries, libraries, conservatories, and offices. They 
have also n adopted most successfully with two, three, or four cylinders in halls, 
chapels, and churches. The first medical practitioners give this beautiful invention their 
unqualified recommendation, because it not only yields a most genial warmth, but, at the 
same time, ventilates and purifies the air of the apartment. DEANE'S, opening to the 
Monument, 46. King William Street, London Bridge. 


N OURNING. — The LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 


WAREHOUSE, Nos. 247 and 249. Regent Street, near the Circus, Oxford Street, 
— The managers of the above establishment beg leave to call the attention of ladies to 
its peculiar utility and to its advantages. It was for a long period a source of incon- 
venience and t, on occasions when mourning attire was required, that its purchasers 
were at such a time compelled to the painful necessity of proceeding from shop to shop in 
search of each distinct article of dress, This evil is most completely obviated at the 
London General Mourning Warehouse, where every description of mourning, viz. 
millinery, dresses, cloaks, shawls, mantles, &c., of the best quality, can be purchased at 
the most ay ad prices, and where every article necessary for a complete outfit of 
mourning may ad ata moment's notice, , 

N.B. Skirts, &c., for widowhood and for family mourning, are always kept made up. 
W. C. Jay and Co., proprietors. 


OYAL PATENT VICTORIA FELT CARPETING, 


manufactured without spinning or weaving.—Patronised by her most Gracious Ma- 
jesty, and used in all the Royal Palaces, ‘fhe public attention is directed to this beauti- 
ful description of carpeting, as ing many advantages over all other kinds ; among 
others, being quite impervious to dust, equally durable to Brussels or Kidderminster, and 
at about half the price of the former. It is now in very extensive demand, having been 
tested for some years, and met with general approbation ; the designs are equal to the 
best Brussels carpeting, and suitable for rooms of every description. The Patent Woollen 
Cloth Company, the sole manufacturers under the patent, have appointed agents in 
nearly every provincial town of England, Scotland, and land, and it may be had at 
all the respectable carpet houses in London. They also manufacture Table Covers and 
Window Curtains printed and embossed in the most, elegant and novel designs, Cloths 
for Coach linings, Waistcontings, thick Felt for polishing and gun waddings, D'Oyley’s, 
&c. Wholesale Warehouse, 8. Love Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside, Manufactories, 
Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, London. 


O. 1. COVENTRY STREET, OPPOSITE THE NEW 


ENTRANCE TO LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
The TEAS that have given the greatest satisfaction to the Public since this ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OPENED are those at 3s. 8d., 48., 48. 4d., and 4s. 10d.—the whole bein 
of STERLING QUALITY, FULL FLAVOUR, with GREAT STRENGTH, and 


very Economical. To CLUBS, HOTELS, SCHOOLS, F S, in fact, all large 


as. 8d. 4s. Od, 48. dd. 


consumers, we strongly recommend the following +=) side 8.id. 
CONGOU, fine quality, strong and full, blac wiry leaf . - 3 8to4 0 
Congou, similar to the late East India Company's true old Souchong 

flavour . . ° $ ý . . ° < . 0 0—4 4 
Lapsang Souchong, choice and high flavour A ° . . 410—~5 0 


Hyson Pekoe, a rich, new, and extraordinary Tea n r s0080 
The usual overweight allowed on packages, frequently reducing the cost 2d. per lb. 
Terms—Cash. Goods for the Country dispatched immediately after receipt of order, 

if accompanied by cash, or a satisfactory reference. 

PASSAM SMITH AND COMPANY, 
TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
No. 1. COVENTRY STREET, LONDON. 
Oetober, 1845. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH BRUSH and 


SMYRNA SPONGES, — This Tooth-Brush has the important advantage of 
searching thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
effectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming loose — Is. 
An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part of the usual time, and incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet brushes, which act in the most surprising and 
successful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties 
of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, dispensing with 
all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a 
genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sole Establishment, 130 B. Oxford 
treet, one door from Holles Street. Baa 
Caution — Beware of the words * From Metealfe's" adopted by some houses. 


wj z2, FLEET STREET. 
NEW DISCOVERY in TEETH. — MR. HOWARD, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 52. Fleet Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
Artificial Teeth, fixed without Springs, Wires, or Ligatures. They so perfectly resemble 
the Natural Teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any Teeth 
ever before used. ‘his method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful 
operation, and will support and preserve Teeth that are loose, and are guaranteed to re- 
store articulation and mastication ; and, that Mr. Howard's improvement may be within 
reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at the lowest scale possible. De- 
cayed Teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. : 

52. Fleet Street. At home from Ten till Five. 


AUTION.—W. BERDOE feels it due both to the public and 
J himself to state, that certain parties are dishonestly attaching his Name, Address, 
and Label, to garments intended to pass as, his; also to a professedly Waterproofing 
Composition, neither of which are made by him, but their sale (the parties travelling for 
the purpose) is, it is proved, producing both in London and the provinces a rich harvest, 
many having bought largely under the idea of beinp Sole Agents” for their respective 
Towns. BERDOE'S well-known and really WATERPROOF OVER COATS, kce., 
are made and sold in London only at 69. ee (north side), and sold by W.B.’s 
Agents in various towns throughout the kingdom, An extensive assortment for the 
present winter now completed. 


OOD’S MAGAZINE, No. XXIV., for DECEMBER, 


E edited by CHARLES ROWCROFT, Author of “ Tales of the Colonies ; or, the 
Adventures of an Emigrant,” &c. 

1. The Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land. By the Editor. 

2. The Bar of England. 

3. Ghronioles of the Fleet : the Torker Daughter, 

. Currency an ways ; Symbolic Money, No, 4. 

5. The Three Letters. “A A f 

6. Reviews of Books. 

7. English Etymology. 

8. A State Secret. 

9. Varieties, &c. 

London ; Henry Renshaw, 356. Strand. 


NEW MUSICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
“ (\INDERELLA,” a Fairy Legend adapted to the Pianoforte, 


x / without rhyme or (very little) reason. By CHARLES W. GLOVER. Splen- 
didly illustrated in Chromo-Lithography, with Gold and Colours, by Brandard. Price 4s. 
London : Leoni , and Coxhead, 48. Albemarle Street. 

‘Where may be had, THE FEAST OF LANTERNS—Chinese Divertimento ‘for the 
Pianoforte ; with beautiful Title and Gold Border, by Brandard. 2s. 6d. 

A NIGHT STORM AT SEA—descriptive Divertimento for the Pianoforte ; intro- 
ducing the celebrated Song, “ Fear not, but trust in Providence’—the Pilot ; with cha- 
racteristic Title by Brandard. 2s. 6d. 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON'S MARCH ACROSS THE ALPS (Companion to 
She- Pils Band March”), with elegant Title in Chromo-Lithography by Brandard. 


JHE DEATH of DERMOT, concluding Ballad of the Series 

“ Kathleen Mavourneen,” “Dermot Astore,” and * The Union,” is contained in 

THE MUSICAL BIJOU for 1846, the most magnificent of the Annuals, containing up- 

wards of 100 Contributions, the numerous illuminations in gold and colours from Missals 

and MSS, in the British Museum. The Death of Dermot may also be had single, price 2s. 
D'Almaine and Co., 20. Soho Square. 


Just published, 


Price only 8d., hire sector edition, 
DELL’S SYSTEM of SHORT-HAND, by which the nature 


of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, &c., may be acquired in a few 
hours, without the aid of a master ! : » 
«„ž** Beware of spurious editions, and ask for “ ODELL’S Short-hand, price 8d. 
The best, and, at the same time, the cheapest book of the sort which has ever fallen 
under our notice.”"—A theneeum. 
London : George Odell, 18. Princes Street, Cavendish Square ; and R. Groombridge and 
Sons, 5. Paternoster Row. May be had of all Booksellers. 


ELEGANT PRESENT. 
the 11th of December will be published, price lês. 


On 
HE ANNALS OF HORTICULTURE, handsomely bound 


A in arabesque, richly gilt, containing 138 engravings, a beautifully-coloured frontis- 
piece, and 580 pages of original information on Gardening and Planting, including the 
culture and management of all popular flowers and flowering shrubs. 

Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster Row ; W. Whyte and Co., Edinburgh ; W. Curry 
and Co., Dublin. Orders received by all Booksellers. 


CAPITAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. — Just published, 


price 8s., elegantly bound and gilt, the First Volume of the MUSICAL 
BOUQUET, edited by F. LANCELOT, containing 25 complete Pieces of genuine Vocal 
and Pianoforte Music, embellished with chaste Steel Engravings. Selected with the 
especial object of furnishing an unexceptionable Companion to the Modern Pianoforte, 
No expense has been spared to render this the most elegant and useful Musical Work of 
the season. The following list of eminent Composers and Poets, who have contributed to 
its pages, is a sufficient guarantee of the sterling lore | of its contents, viz. : — Bellini, 
Rossini, Balfe, Strauss, Musard, Tolbecque, Schubert, Alexander Lee, Knight Saunders, 
Charles Dickens, Hoy, Morrisi, the Editor, &c. — The MUSICAL BOUQUET is pub- 
lished, as usual, in 3d. Numbers, and Is. Parts ; one or two New Pieces every week. 
Part 12. contains * As I view those Scenes,” and“ All is lost now,” from Bellini’s Opera, 
“ La Sonnambula,” 

W. Strange, 21. Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


~~ CHEAP PRIZE BOOKS. 
HARLES EDMONDS, Bookseller, 154. Strand, begs to draw 


the attention of the public to his collection of capital BOOKS, suitable for PRIZES 
and GIFTS. They may be had of all sizes, with or without Plates, and richly bound, at 
extraordinarily low prices. 

Tn his Stock will also be found the following :— 

VALUABLE READING BOOKS, quite new, and handsomely bound, at a great re- 
duction from the published prices. 

PICTORIAL WORKS, and BOOKS for the DRAWING-ROOM TABLE. 

JUVENILE WORKS, 

MEDICAL BOOKS, and ANATOMICAL PLATES. 4 

FRENCH and ITALIAN CLASSICS ; French, Italian, and German Dictionaries, &c. 

SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS, at very reduced rates. 

He begs to subjoin the list of a few choice Books :— 

BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE, ANCIENNE et MODERNE; the celebrated 
French Biographical Dictionary. The articles by Guizot, Thiers, Cuvier, Humboldt, Sis- 
mondi, &e. 52 vols,, royal 8vo., fine paper, handsomely half-bound, calf, gilt, only 18/. 

MEYERS BRITISH BIRDS and their EGGS, the large Edition, several hundred 
fine coloured plates, only 20/., published at 50/. y% 

_ KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPEARE, 8 vols., a remarkably choice copy, bound 
in red Turkey moroceo, extra, by Wright, only 102. 

MEMOIRS of SAMU EL PEPYS, 5 vols. 8vo., very scarce, only 2. 

PICTORTAL PRAYER-BOOK, with 700 exquisite illustrations, calf extra, very 
scarce, lf, . 

THIERS' REVOLUTION FRANCAISE, complete in 2 large vols., with numerous 
plates, only 18s., usual price 25s. A 3 

C. EDMONDS is about to publish a CATALOGUE of his Choice Books and Prints, 
which will be sent gratis to those gentlemen who will favour him with their addresses. 

He has just published EDMONDS'S FAIRY MIRROR; or, the Art of Dress Illus- 
trated: a curious and very entertaining Mechanical Print, beautifully coloured, repre- 
senting the Female Figure in a great variety of dresses, and with many different faces, 
and capable of 800 different changes. Price only 2s.. A number of other coloured Pro- 
tean Prints of the most ludicrous character, and admirably adapted for amusing parties, 
are now ready, price Is, and ls. 6d. 

Charles Edmonds, 154, Strand (three doors east of Somerset House). 


~ This day, price Threepence, ah. 
(LANDERS of PUNCH. A Second Edition of Mr. 
K BUCKINGIIAM’S PAMPHLET on the SLANDERS of PUNCH will be ready 
for publication on Saturday, with several additional. pages, containing Refutations of 
tho ner Charges made against his personal character in the last publication of that 
sriodical. 
“To be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price Threepence, or Eighteenpence per 
dozen. The profits of sale to be given to the funds of the Society for the Relief of 1o- 

reigners in Distress. $ $ 

Published by James Ridgway, 169. Ficesdiliy ; and Effingham Wilson, 11. Royal 
ixchange. 
Newsmen and the Trade supplied by J. Whitty, 72. Fleet Street. 


m f 
TEW MORNING PAPER, to be commenced Early in the 
New Year. — THE DAILY NEWS. A Morning Newspaper of Liberal Politics 

and Thorough Independence. a f, 

The leading features of the Paper may be briefly stated under the following heads : — 

Its City News and Commercial Intelligence, collected from the highest sources, will be 
scrupulously impartial, and always early. : 3 . 

Its Scientific and Business Information on every topic connected with Railways, 
whether in actual operation, in progress, or projected, will be found to be complete. 

An extensive system of Foreign Correspondence in all parts of the world, has been for 
some time, and is now, in course of organisation. H 

Its Parliamentary Reports, its Law Reports, and every other item of such matter, will 
be furnished by gentlemen of the highest qualifications. 

Among the writers of its Leading Articles, its Criticisms on Books, the Drama, Music, 
and the Fine Arts, are some of the most distinguished names of this time. 

The Literary Departmentof the DAILY NEWS will be under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Dickens. x A 

xa* The Counting-house, and Office for Advertisements intended for insertion in THE 
DAILY NEWS, will be at No. 90. Flect Street, London ; to which place any communi- 
cations for the Editor should be addressed, until the Publishing Offices in Whitefriars 
shall be completed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We ‘agree with a Brighton correspondent that the ‘ Screw Propeller” is an 
instrument of national regard, and that every proposition for its improvement 
deserves consideration and encouragement. The subjoined figures exhibit 
very accurately the forms of Mr. Henry Blacklock’s Propeller :— 

1. Shows the blades standing perpendicularly. ~ s = 
2. The blades are at an angle forming the curvature of half the screw.' À x = ~ ——= 
3. The blades‘at an angle forming the curvature of the whole screw. , = 
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The advantages of a screw propeller constructed on this principle’ are, viz. À 
that it could be made and put together at sea, if damaged. The broken blade . 4 / N 

could be replaced directly ; and, by a simple contrivance, which would offer no N N Ay; 9 i S 
impediment to its power, or likely to be injured, the screw could be formed ; j AN | | ; a F \ 

that directly the shaft began to revolve, the blades would be thrown into the 
required form ; and when the shaft ceased to revolve, the blades would stand 
perpendicularly in the water, so that it could be taken up or let down with the 
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GREAT FREE TRADE MEETING AT MANCHESTER. 


C. T. We are overwhelmed with views of Free Trade Meetings. The above one 
must suffice. It represents the one which has just taken place in the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, a meeting remarkable for its numbers, its respecta- 
bility, and its public spirit. 

A Member of the Highland Society. The costume of a lady ofthe court of James 
IV. of Scotland is shown in the accompanying engravings The harp was in 
common use. Does he not remember Dame Heron, — 
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* At length upon the harp, with glee, 
Mingled with arch simplicity, 
A soft, yet lively air she sung.” 
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greatest ease. But it is necessary that a few experiments should be made in 
order to ascertain how many blades would be required, and what curvature 
would produce the greatest speed, which could be easily done by putting to- 
gether a few planks and attaching them to the shaft of a screw steamer. 

The models from which the drawings are taken are under the consideration 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


Played between Messrs. F, and S. of the New York Chess Club, Mr. F. givin 
| the odds of the drawn game. 


| 

| 

| GAME XXXVI. 

| 

| waite (Mr. F.). BLACK (Mr. S.). 


i 1 K P two sq 1 Q BP two sq 
| 2 K BP two 2 K P one sq 
j 3 K Kt to B third 3 Q P two sq 
| 4 P takes P 4 P takes P 
| 5 QBPtwosq 5 K Kt to B third * 
| 6 Q Ptwosq 6 Q Kt to B third 
| 7 K Bto K second 7 Q B P takes P 
SCOTTISH LADY, TEMP JAMES IV. | 8 Qto Q Kt third R K B to Q B fourth 
| 9 K Kt to K fifth 9 K castles 
10 K Kt to Q third 10 K Bto Q Kt third 
| 11 Q BP one sq 11 K B checks 
W. G.S. The composition for assessed taxes can only be made by amicable | 12 Q B to Q second 12 K Kt to K fifth 
arrangement. - It cannot be rendered compulsory; but an application to the | 13 Q to Q B second ł 13 QtoK R fifth + 
board at Somerset House, London, might be tried. A horse and vehicle is not 14 Kto Q sq 14 Q B to K B fourth 
chargeable with duty if used in business, and if the name and address of the | 15 RtoK B sq 15 KttoK B seventh+ 
owner be painted on the back panel. | 16 K to Q Baq 16 Q B takes Kt 
An Irish Girl asks, ** whether Prince Albert has asirname ; and if so, what that 17 K B takes QB 17 K B takes B+ 
name is ?” and in reply we beg to inform our fair correspondent that the Prince | 18 Q Kt takes BY 18 Q Ktto Q Kt fifth 
Consort most assuredly has. a sirname, which is Wettin, his family claiming | 19 Q to Q Kt third 19 K Kt takes B+ 
to be descended from ha celebrated Saxon chieftain Wittekind. f 20 K to Kt sq. 20 Q R to K S 
| 21 Kt to K B third 21 Q takes K B P 
| 22 Q RP one sq 22 Q to K fifth 2 
} 23 P takes Kt 23 Kt takes P at Q Kt fifth+ 
i H Kto B sq. 24 Ktto Q sixth+. 


i ly wine, 
ge Black, by repeating these moves, draws the game, and consequent 
aes Judging from this game only, we should say that Mr. S. ought to have giren the 
odds, as he has played throughout much better than his adversary. 


* It would have been good play to have moved Q P one sq. 
+ K Kt P one sq would be better. 
t He should have taken with the Queen. 


Solution to Problem XXXV. 


WHITE. BLACK. 


i ni th 
B to K B fifth 1 K to R four 

; BtoK Kt fourth 2 P one square, 
3 P checkmates. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


.S. W.J. Solution to Nos. 33. and 35. are correct. | > 

- 5. C. A. BS The error was corrected in the following week $ papet: Á k 

3. F. Smith. Jn the solution to Na. 33. the 2d and 34 moves ou; y ros have! seen 
K third and K fifth instead of Q third, &c. The other error A 


; I 
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A Farmer. The most complete book on the corn plants is by Nichol. Thom. i } i ~ 
Host, entitled “ Icones et Descriptiones Graminan Ast TAATU 3 vols. fol, We regret the occurrence af these mistakes, which with all our care will some 


Vindob. 1801-1803. 


Dr. K. We believe the Esquimaux to be ¢ $ i and i | times happen. i . ; s 
J. Hull, of Uxbridge, has sent us the following suggestion for our teetotal friends : i 0 ba a most intall gent ano improvable race; ii To look 12 moves forward at Chess, however difficult, is certainly not 


They exhibit great art in their fishing and bear catching contrivances, and long- | Alpha. then it would be scarcely possible in 


— ‘* Barley is good in quality this year, and a very abundant cro Half wheat enduring patience in waiting for their issues. 1 i i icable »; if there be many variations, Aredia 

. mce a ir issues. Let hi > impracticable ; y 4 tis fairly to be 
and half barley will make excellent bread 3 and reckoning 8s. per bushel for the and himself if he could do more es ee Ra ihe ordinary limits of a game. In some weaiches Tene ayes e Ie ts to 
wheat and 4s. per bushel for the barley, good four may be made which will | P. is thanked. Astronomical news only is admitted. supposed, that the players did examine an sight hours We doube the player in 
stand us in about 7s. per bushel of 56lbs., or 35s, per sack, and will make good . ing some siz or egi 


A Subscriber, Waterford, who asks about the | lative to wil } | account for the games last 

bread at fivepence per loaf. Sothat if we do not waste the barley by making from his bookseller the recent Act i Parliament Fanon tha mirare pale | 

ke inia maa a Ennn noer, we ae rig Se asd ne phe ae ie gn ct relative to Wills,” the cost price of which is 4}d. , a M 1.at No.6. New Street Square 
ng the aforesaid bread, as well as barley pudding (which is . F. Evans, Stamford. His sketch wi are i ae AAA iy ee Jo. 351. Strand. at No. ew i 

excellent), let them petition Parliament to stop distilleries and | D. Webb’s project is in the engraver s hende e My wees BRE | mya tal mn Othice oft opietorial Times, No, 351, Strand, on Saturday, 

Drewenier: Cymno, Carmarthen. At the National Debt Office, Old Jury, Cheapside. December 6. 1848. 


question having this “ astonishing capacity- 


